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power  stations  lighting  towns,  ships  of  many 
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\  ,(iations  on  the  trade  routes  of  the  jocean,  heavy-laden  transport  on  ^  ^ 
road  and  rail,  machines  in  factories  and  machines  on  farms, 
drag-linewnd  excavators,  cranes  and  mining  gear  —  they'^nd  their  kind 

'  \  I  / 

in  many  lands  all  depend  on  an  unfailing  supplj^of  power. 
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THb  forihcoining  Commonwealth  Economic  Confer¬ 
ence  in  London  may  lead  to  decisions  which,  if  carried 
out  successfully,  arc  expected  to  result  in  a  marked 
iinprovement  of  the  international  economic  situation.  It  is 
felt  by  many  that  the  Commonwealth  has  enormous  poten¬ 
tialities  which,  at  pre.sent,  are  not  utilised  in  a  sufficiently 
concerted  manner  and  are  therefore  unable  to  give  the 
fullest  benefit  to  the  Commonwealth  member  countries  indi¬ 
vidually  or  corporatively.  To  improve  the  condition  of  the 
sterling  area  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  internal  short-term  problems  of  some  of  the  countries, 
and  to  examine  thoroughly  the  question  of  payments 
balances  with  the  dollar  area.  The  obvious  solution  for 
(he  latter  problem  would  seem  to  be  the  free  convertibility 
of  sterling  with  dollars,  but  this  would  present  considerable 
difficulties  for  the  internal  economies  of  all  the  countries 
concerned  except  Canada,  whose  dollar  position  is  as  strong 
uS  that  of  the  US.  and  the  London  ConfereiKe  might  find 
itself  faced  with  the  problem  of  how  much  each  country  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  in  the  common  interest.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Conference  will  investigate  every  aspect  of  finan¬ 
cial.  commercial  and  economic  policy  which  is  likely  to 
promote  the  development  of  internal  resources  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  countries  and  the  exparusion  of  Commonwealth  trade 
as  a  whole.  By  assisting  their  internal  needs,  it  is  hoped 
to  enable  individual  countries  to  addpt  measures  ia  the 
interest  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  progressively  concerted  action  which 
lends  the  Conference  par'icular  significance.  As  a  more 
closely  knit  economic  unit,  the  Commonwealth  countries 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  remedying  their  economic 
difficulties.  Not  only  can  they  help  each  other  by  putting 
their  respective  surpluses  of  materials,  comnuxlities  as  well 
as  finance  for  development,  at  the  preferential  disposal  of 
each  other,  but  their  international  bargaining  position  will 
be  stronger  It  is  certain  that  the  Commonwealth  will  be 
unable  to  solve  all  its  economic  problems  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  some  dollar  area  countries,  in  particular  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  connection  it  has  been  noted  that 
General  Eisenhower.  President-elect  of  the  US,  remarked 
in  one  of  his  election  speeches  that  America  “  should 
seek  to  create  conditions  that  would  permit  progress  toward 
(he  goal  of  free  convertibility  of  currencies.”  and  that  he 
would  “  encourage  venture  capital  investment  at  home 
and  abroad.”  However,  even  with  their  own  resources, 
the  Commonwealth  countries  could  go  far  in  creating  better 
economic  conditions  for  themselves.  The  sterling  area  is 
not  self-sufficient  as  far  as  food  is  concerned  and  will,  there¬ 


fore.  remain  to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  food  suppliers 
outside  this  currency  unit.  Imaginative  planning  within 
the  Commonwealth  appears  to  be  imperative,  and  indis¬ 
criminate  industrialisation  in  some  of  the  member  coun¬ 
tries.  which  drains  common  dollar  reserves  for  ptoduction 
which  is  already  available  within  the  Commonwealth 
should  be  minutely  scrutinised.  Surely  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all  to  divert  a  greater  proportion  of  capital 
goods  produced  by  the  already  industrialised  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  to  the  needs  of  other  member  countries 
who  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the 
surplus  production  of  food. 

It  will,  of  course,  take  some  time  before  any  of  the 
measures  which  the  Conference  may  adopt  will  show  their 
effectiveness.  Further  discussions  will  be  necessary,  and 
it  is  expected  that  thi$  month’s  meeting  will  be  followed  by 
another  high-level  conference  after  the  Coronation  ■  cere¬ 
monies  next  June  in  London 


TIIK  KOREA  ll^NAE 


W’  HATEVER  the  outcome  of  the  present  discussion 
on  Korea  at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 


on  Korea  at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
the  world  has  to  be  grateful  to  India  for 
her  initiative  in  trying  to  solve  the  Korean  dead- 
Kxk.  That  Britain  has  lent  her  support  to  the 
Indian  proposals— which  constitute  the  best  chance 
yet  found  to  secure  an  armistice— is  as  gratifying  as 
the  American  resistance  to  it  is  incomprehensible  and 
dangerous.  In  the  first  place.  American  reluctance  to 
approve  the  Indian  proposals  is  bound  to  evoke  Russian 
objections  to  it.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  USSR  seems  to 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  Indian  plan  with  some  reserva¬ 
tions.  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  she  will  condemn  it  out 
of  hand  if  the  US  insists  on  her  attitude  concerning  the 
prisoners  of  war  question.  In  considering  the  point  of 
”  forcible  repatriation.”  upon  which  the  whole  truce  pro¬ 
posals  are  hinged,  it  is  overlooked  that  the  Geneva 
prisoner  of  war  treaty  of  1949,  which  specifies  that 
”  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  released  and  repatriated  with¬ 
out  delay  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.”  was  also  signed 
by  the  American  Government  together  with  representatives 
of  60  other  countries.  Nowhere  in  this  treaty- was  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  any  unilateral  exception  although  the 
opportunity  for  doing  so  was  there.  By  setting  a  precedent 
in  the  case  of  Korean  prisoners  of  war.  America  is  paving 
the  way  to  a  dangerous  situation  which  may  seriously  affect 
allied  prisoners  of  war  in  Communist  hands.  Further,  if 
{•risoners  were  allowed  to  refuse  to  return  to  their  home- 
countries.  the  question  arises  as  to  where  they  could  gtv 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  US  would  revise  her  im¬ 
migration  laws  for  their  benefit,  and  the  possibility  that 
they  may  be  encouraged  to  join  the  Chinese  Nationalists  in 
Formosa  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  Communists.  The 
proposals  offered  by  India  seem,  at  this  juncture,  to  be 
the  most  sensible  basis  on  which  to  re-open  armistice  dis- ' 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 

By  Harold  Davies  M,P. 


IN  the  Lords  and  Commons  speeches  were  heard  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  Cieneral  Eisenhower  would  now  fly  out  to 
Korea,  and  demands  were  made  that  Britain  should  be 
represented  at  any  top  level  conference  that  might  thus 
ensue.  'Ihe  Gracious  Speech  “earnestly  prayed  that  in 
Korea  an  early  armistice  will  be  arranged.”  In  Parliament 
we  seem  now  to  have  accepted  this  Korean  war  as  a  feature 
of  the  permanent  crisis.  There  is  a  sinister  familiarity 
about  the  Korean  war  and  apart  from  one  or  two  Members, 
the  House  seems  to  acceept  the  position  as  a  deadlock. 
Lord  Strabolgi  in  the  Lords  paid  tribute  to  America's 
,  effort  and  sacrifices  in  Korea,  but  urged  “  This  is  not  only 
an  American  war:  it  is  a  United  Nations  war,  and  we  have 
the  second  biggest  land  forces  engaged  and,  1  understand,  a 
naval  force  equal  to  that  of  our  American  colleagues.  1 
should  have  thought  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  might  have  been 
glad  erf  the  company  of.  for  example,  Mr.  Eden.” 

Lord  Strabolgi  too  would  have  liked  the  Prime  Mini¬ 
ster  of  India  to  be  invited  by  Eisenhower  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  Mr.  Nehru  had  made  constructive  and  states¬ 
manlike  efforts  to  bring  thus  “  unfortunate  and  bloody 
business  to  an  end.”  In  the  Commons  many  Members 
w'ould  agree  with  Lord  Strabolgi  that  a  combination  of 
Eisenhower,  Eden  and  Nehru  might  do  some  good. 

Events  within  the  Labour  Party  have  beeii  dominated 
by  the  so-called  ‘‘  Bevanite”  issue.  The  repercussions  of 
the  Morecambe  Conference  are  somewhat  toned  down  in 
the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  and  the  Bevan  discussion 
Group  disbanded.  After  the  decisions  of  the  51st  Annual 
Conference  at  Morecambe  there  are  plenty  of  grounds  for 
unity  on  policy.  The  Labour  Party  are  agreed  that  the 
Movement  must  work  for  the  expansion  of  East-West 
Trade  and  also  that  efforts  must  be  maintained  to  get  the 
People’s  China  into  the  United  Nations.  There  Ls  no  real 
division  within  the  Labour  Party  about  the  basis  of  }X>lic> 
for  the  Far  East  and  the  underdeveloped  areas.  The 
question  about  the  size  of  the  arms  programme  is  no  longer 
one  that  causes  acrimony  within  the  Party. 

Oh  Conservative  and  Labour  benches  the  fact  is  recog¬ 
nised  that  the  volume  of  gpods  produced  by  Western 
Europe.  Asia  and  Africa  is  not  enough  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  consumption,  investment  and  defence.  The  Eco¬ 
nomic  Debate  on  the  address  was  dominated  by  the  efforts 
to  solve  this  problem.  Yet.  paradoxically,  this  critical 
condition  of  our  economy  no  longer  excites  public  opinion 
as  it  should  do.  We  find  living  in  a  crisis  humdrum.  In 
a  world  where  words  are  using  men  and  not  men  using 
words  we  tend  to  be  drugged  by  hyperbole. 


As  Mr.  Churchill  made  his  statement  to  the  House  on  4 
the  Atom  Bomb  test  in  Australia,  an  uneasy  quietness  was  IB 
evident  on  both  sides  of  the  floor.  We  were  told  ihkt  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  water,  mud  and  rock  were  thrown  from 
the  sea  bottom  many  thousands  of  feet  into  the  air  and 
that  a  high  tidal  wave  was  caused.  H.M.S.  Plym  was  ^ 
vapourised.  When  the  flash  burst  through  the  hull  of  the 
Plym  the  temperature  was  nearly  one  million  degrees,  and 
far  higher  at  the  point  of  explosion.  Mr.  Sydney  Silverman 
((Labour)  was  told  that  the  project  had  cost  well  over  £100 
million  but  Mr.  Churchill  believed  that  we  now  have  a  this 
result  that  will  be  beneficial  to  public  safety.  of 

Sir  Ian  Fraser  (Conservative)  wanted  to  know  if  am  % 
new  scientific  knowledge  has  emerged  that  will  lead  to 
improved  weapons  or  to  speedier  use  of  nuclear  fission  in 
industrial  matters.  To  this  he  was  told  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  carefully  considered  the  terms  of  the  state-  ma 
nrent  and  he  did  not  wish  to  add  to  them  at  the  present  tria 
moment.  Mr.  Emrys  Hughes  (Labour),  with  emotion  in  urn 
his  voice,  believed  that  it  was  quite  clear  that  this  country  oth 
was  now  in  enormous  danger.  Mr.  Churchill  admitted  nee 
that  we  were  confronted  with  terrible  facts — **  We  live  in  a 
terrible  age — but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  lose 
our  spirits”  But  to  some  of  us  comes  tlw  question:  What 
does  this  promise  Asia  in  the  way  of  progress?  After  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Nigel  Birch,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  jjg, 
the  Ministry  of  Defence,  on  the  military  situation  in  Korea,  j- 
Mr.  Shinwell  thought  we  had  reached  a  position  of  political 
stalemate.  He  wanted  new  diplomatic  measures  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Pr, 
Anthony  Eden,  devoted  most  of  his  speech  to  the  position  be 
in  Korea.  He  denied  the  charge  made  by  Tom  Dribcrg  ye 
(Labour)  that  there  had  not  been  much  information  in  this  an 
country  and  the  world  on  the  armistice  proposals.  Dribcrg  wl 
had  said  some  pungent  things  about  the  day-to-day  censor-  m 
ship  of  news  from  Korea.  Mr  Eden  promised  the  House  ur 
that  he  would  go  on  trying  in  New  York  to  find  a  formula  ec 
for  an  armistice  in  Korea.  Translations  of  the  Report  as 
of  the  International  Red  Cross  were  put  in  the  Library  of 
the  House.  These  translations  are  extracts  relevant  j 
to  the  camp  incidents  in  Korea.  Driberg  claimed  that  a 
one-sided  account  had  been  given  of  the  camp  incidents  by  jj 
a  commandant  who  was  sacked  two  days  later.  Mr.  Eden 
felt  that  the  important  thing  was  that  the  International  Red  j, 
Cross  attempted  to  make  no  findings  at  all  on  the  subject  jj 
but  simply  put  down  what  the  people  interviewed  had  said,  jj 
and  he  denied  any  attempt  to  mislead  the  House. 
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ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  David  C.  Williama  (Washington) 


As  President  Truman  approaches  the  end  of  his  tenure 
of  office,  it  is  clear  that  one  of  his  actions  which  he 
looks  back  upon  with  most  pride  is  the  initiation  of 
the  “  Point  Four  ”  programme  of  technical  and  economic 
aid  to  the  peoples  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
In  his  address  to  the  Democratic  Party  convention,  just 
after  the  nomination  of  Governor  Stevenson,  he  dwelt  at 
length  upon  the  subject,  and  he  has  made  it  dear  that  liis 
interest  in  it  will  continue  after  he  leaves  the  White  House. 

The  phrase  “  Point  Four  ”  has  been  identified  with 
this  programme  because  it  was  first  proposed  in  the  course 
of  the  President’s  1949  Inaugural  Address,  in  which  it 
figured  as  the  fourth  of  foreign  major  courses  of  action  in 
foreign  policy  which  the  President  recommended.  He 
said: 

“  We  must  embark  upon  a  bold  new  programme  for 
making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and  indus¬ 
trial  progress  available  for  the  improvement  and  growth  of 
underdeveloped  areas.  .  .  .  And.  in  cooperation  with 
other  nations,  we  should  foster  capital  investment  in  areas 
needing  development.” 

It  was  almost  seventeen  months  before  Congress  en¬ 
acted  a  law  establishing  the  Point  Four  programme.  The 
long  delay,  and  the  modest  sums  allocated  at  first  to  the 
programme,  served  to  dampen  the  high  hopes  which  had 
been  aroused  throughout  the  world  Yet  this  cautious 
approach  is  now  regarded  by  Point  Four  administratois  in 
Washington  as  having  been  fundamentally  sound.  It  is 
clear,  they  say,  that  the  billions  of  dollars  envisaged  in 
Mr.  Walter  Reuther’s  plan  (a  plan  which,  incidentally,  the 
President  himself  read  and  annotated)  could  not  poss'bly 
be  spent  without  years  of  preparatory  work.  For  this  fiscal 
year  the  Point  Four  administrators  requested  $350  million, 
and  they  say  that  that  sum  was  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
what  they  could  usefully  spend.  They  received  some  $226 
million.  In  addition,  some  $142  million  has  been  allocated, 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Programme,  for  technical  and 
economic  aid  to  such  front-line  areas  of  the  “  cold  war  ” 
as  Indo-China,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand.* 
Point  Four  activities  are  now  world-wide  in  their  scope. 
They  vary  greatly,  of  course,  according  to  the  countries 
concerned.  In  Latin  America,  they  are  largely  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  cooperative  projects  which  have  been  under  way 
for  a  decade  or  more.  Some  $70  million  in  aid  to  Israel  is 
included  in  the  current  programme,  for  obvious  politico- 
humanitarian  reasons.  India,  with  $50  million,  holds  a 
similarly  privileged  place.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  and 


personnel  are  spread  more  thinly  over  non-Communist 

Asia,  the  Middle  and  Near  East,  and  the  independent 
nations  of  Africa.  Aid  to  the  colonial  peoples  of  Africa 
comes,  by  way  erf  the  metropolitan  powers,  through  the 
Mutual  Swurity  Programme. 

There  are,  however,  certain  general  principles  which  per¬ 
meate  the  entire  programme.  The  increase  of  food  sup¬ 
plies.  and  the  improvement  of  the  health  and  education  of 
the  peoples  of  the  countries  concerned,  are  given  the 
highest  priority.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  working  with 
people  as  they  are.  helping  them  to  develop  the  techniques 
and  skills  they  already  have,  rather  than  attempting  massive 
injections  of  capital  and  modem  machinery.  Justly  or 
unjustly,  the  Tanganyika  Ground  Nuts  scheme  is  regarded 
as  an  example  to  be  avoided  rather  than  emulated.  The 
reeijMent  countries  are  expected  to  supplement  Point  Four 
aid  with  their  own  funds  and  personnel,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  American  share  will  gradually  diminish  in  propor¬ 
tion  (although  not  in  absolute  terms)  as  the  projects  de¬ 
velop. 

On  the  whole,  the  Point  Four  programme  has  been 
fortunate  in  the  people  it  has  attracted.  The  idea  has  had 
a  genuine  appeal  for  young  and  idealistic  Americans.  An 
obvious  difficulty  has  been  that  scrnie  of  the  technical 
groups  upon  which  the  programme  must  rely  have  little  or 
no  experience  of  foreign  problems  and  viewpoints.  It 
draws  heavily,  for  instance,  on  ‘‘  county  agents  ’’—oflBcials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  are  stationed  in 
most  rural  counties  to  promote  more  effective  famiing. 
These  men  are  conscientious  and  hard-working,  but  tend 
to  be  provincial  in  their  outloc4c.  The  leading  officials  of 
each  mission,  however,  are  chosen  for  their  broad  experi¬ 
ence  and  greater  understanding  of  international  relations. 

Point  Four  administrators  consider  that  their  relations 
with  their  opposite  numbers  among  the  technicians  and 
civil  servants  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  at  work 
are  good.  They  report,  however,  some  difficulties  with 
politicians  at  the  Ministerial  level.  Friction  arises  most 
commonly,  they  say,  because  the  politicians  want  more 
money  with  less  control  over  its  expenditure.  Yielding  to 
such  pressures,  the  Americans  claim,  would  result  in  waste 
and  even  corruption,  and  would  tend  to  increase  disparities 
in  wealth  and  the  consequent  political  unrest. 

The  Point  Four  officials  tend  to  be  dubious  about  the 
advantages  of  placing  the  entire  programme  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  This,  they  fear,  would 
tend  to  induce  the  underdeveloped  areas  to  combine  and 
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indulge  in  “log-rolling”  for  each  other’s  projects,  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  have  done  with  regard  to  public  works — and  at 
a  similar  sacrifice  of  sound  and  economic  development. 
They  will,  if  pressed,  readily  agree  that  the  United  States 
has  no  claim  to  perfect  wisdom.  But  they  see  no  reason 
why  UN  delegates  from  the  underdeveloped  nations,  placed 
in  the  same  position  of  authority  that  US  Senators  and 
Congressmen  have  held  with  reference  to  public  works, 
would  bdiave  in  any  notably  different  fashion. 

They  insist,  however,  that  the  United  States  must  not 
use  the  power  of  its  purse  to  dominate  the  recipient  nations. 
They  reject,  for  example,  a  theory  which  has  been  elo¬ 
quently  advocated  by  Justice  William  Douglas.  Justice 
Douglas  has  pointed  out  that  in  many,  though  not  all,  of 
the  underdeveloped  areas  reactionary  social,  political  and 
economic  systems  persist  which  prevent  Point  Four  aid 
from  perceptibly  improving  the  standards  of  living  of  the 
people.  In  such  countries,  the  benefits  of  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  flow  chiefly  to  groups  already  highly  jM'ivileged, 
and  increase  their  wealth  and  power  without  assisting  the 
mass  of  the  people. 

Justice  Douglas  therefore  considers  that  Point  Four 
will  not  succeed  without  what  he  calls  “  Point  Five  ” — 
drastic  social,  political  and  economic  reform  in  many  areas 


of  the  world.  The  United  States,  he  feels,  should  act  for(x- 
fully  to  achieve  such  reforms.  A  vehement  critic  of  British 
French  and  other  traditional  “  imperiahst  ”  systons, 
Douglas  would  deny  that  this  would  constitute  something 
like  American  imperialism. 

The  Point  Four  administrators  incline  to  much  greater 
caution.  Rather  than  impose  land  reform  on  a  country, 
they  say,  the  United  States  should  encourage  those  groups 
in  favour  of  land  reform  to  put  forward  their  own  projects. 
Then  the  United  States  can  help  worthwhile  projects  for-' 
ward  by  granting  them  technical  and  economic  aid. 

As  the  technical  programme  progresses,  it  must  in¬ 
evitably  take  more  and  more  capital  investment  to  achieve 
the  projects  which  have  been  prepared.  Here  one 
approaches  a  dilemma,  as  yet  unsolved  The  United  States 
itself  was  largely  developed  by  capital  investment  from 
abroad.  But,  aside  from  exceptional  instances  such  as  the 
oil  industry,  American  capitalists  are  reluctant  to  invest 
abroad,  when  the  returns  are  as  high  and  the  security  much 
greater  in  America.  Moreover,  many  governments  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  are  suspicious  of  and  hostile  to 
foreign,  including  American,  investors.  Whether  the  flow 
of  private  investment  can  be  stimulated,  or  whether  chief 
reliance  will  have  to  be  placed  on  governmental  or  semi- 
govemmental  loans  remains  to  be  seen. 


HYDERABAD 

AND  TROUBLES  IN  SOUTH  INDIA 

By  Sir  William  Barton 


Four  years  ago  the  late  Sardar  S.  Patel,  Home 
Minister  and  man  of  iron  of  the  Indian  Cabinet,  de¬ 
cided  that  the  time  had  come  to  eliminate  Muslim  rule 
in  the  great  state  of  Hyderabad  in  the  centre  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.  The  growing  insurrection  in  the  South-Eastern 
districts  constituted  a  threat  to  adjacent  Indian  territory 
and  so  furnished  a  prima  facie  case  for  intervention. 

Police  action  followed.  The  Hyderabad  army  and  the 
fanatical  Razakars  (as  the  armed  Muslim  volunteers  were 
called)  rapidly  collapsed  before  the  impact  of  powerful 
Indian  forces.  The  government  was  taken  over  by  the 
army;  there  was  a  holocaust  of  Muslims;  a  moderate  esti¬ 
mate  puts  the  loss  of  life  at  50,(X)0;  Muslims  assert  that  it 
reached  350.000,  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration;  the  official 
estimate  is  2,000.  About  half  a  million  Muslim  refugees 
from  Indian  districts  were  ejected.  The  Hyderabad  army 
was  disbanded  and  its  place  taken  by  Indian  troops.  There 


was  a  purge  of  Muslims  from  the  Police  and  the  administra¬ 
tive  services  generally;  a  wave  of  invasion  of  Hindu  offi¬ 
cials  from  India  followed.  Later  on  the  military  govern¬ 
ment  was  replaced  by  a  Hindu  Congress  ministry  under  the 
control  of  a  Chief  Minister  appointed  by  Delhi.  The  new 
legime  had  little  to  its  credit  beyond  depriving  the  Muslim 
feudal  oligarchy  of  its  privileges.  Quarrels  among  Con¬ 
gressmen,  both  within  and  outside  the  ministry,  militated 
against  efficiency.  Despite  extensive  measures  of  repres¬ 
sion  the  Communist  regime  in  the  South  East  continued  to 
flourish:  Communist  rebels  have  deprived  landowners  of 
their  lands  and  given  them  to  the  peasantry.  For  a  lime, 
indeed,  the  Communists  operated  what  was  almost  a 
parallel  government.  In  fact  Mr.  Katju.  Home  Minister, 
told  the  House  of  the  People  when  defending  the  Preven¬ 
tive  Detention  Bill,  that  the  country  was  faced  with  civil 
war.  Both  sides  were  guilty  of  atrocities  on  a  large  scale 
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The  general  elections  under  the  new  Indian  constitu¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  brought  about  a  change 
in  the  administrative  system;  popular  rule  based  on 
universal  suffrage  was  now  established.  The  Chief  Minister 
was  chosen  from  the  Assembly;  the  Cabinet  was  selected 
on  his  advice.  There  was  this  difference  as  compared 
with  the  Indian  provinces  that  the  government  was  subject 
to  the  behests  of  an  Adviser  appointed  by  the  Central 
Government:  the  Nizam,  a  pathetic  shadow  of  his  former 
self,  was  allowed  to  function  as  a  provincial  governor. 

No  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  followed.  Quarrels  among  the  leading  politi¬ 
cians  continued.  Communism  is  still  undefeated.  The 
Communist  party  was,  it  may  be  noted,  unexpectedly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  elections;  with  42  seats  it  is  the  next  strongest 
party  in  the  Assembly  to  the  Congress  with  93.  For  the 
rest  there  were  the  Socialists  (11),  Independents  (14),  and 
fifteen  of  other  parties;  Congress  thus  had  a  majority  of 
only  11,  hardly  adequate  for  a  strong  policy.  The  Com¬ 
munists  are  not  willing  to  throw  in  their  hand  except  on 
their  own  terms  which,  as  announced  by  the  Secretary- 
(jcneral  of  the  All  India  Communist  party,  Mr.  Gopalan — 
he  is  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  the  People — 
require  a  general  amnesty  with  release  of  prisoners  and 
detenus  if  the  insurgents  are  to  give  up  their  arms  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  authority.  The  Indian  Government  has  naturally 
refused  to  accept  such  overtures. 

Discontent  has  been  developing  in  other  directions. 
There  has  been  widespread  unemployment  largely  due  to 
the  disbandment  of  the  military  forces,  to  the  ejection  of 
Muslims  from  the  Police,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
ranks  in  the  administration,  and  from  the  service  of  the 
feudal  nobles. 

The  intelligentsia,  both  Hindu  and  Muslim,  are 
anxious  about  their  future  prospects  in  view  of  the  prefer¬ 
ence  shown  to  outsiders  in  appointments  to  the  government 
services.  Thus  5,300  persons  from  Madras  and  Bombay 
have  been  given  permanent  appointments;  5,000  outsiders 
have  been  taken  into  the  regular  police  and  6,0(X)  into  the 
special  reserve.  Agitation  has  been  growing  in  recent 
months;  it  culminated  at  the  beginning  of  September  in 
rioting  and  demonstrations  against  the  government  The 
trouble  started  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Nalgonda  and 
Warangal  and  soon  spread  to  the  capital;  disturbances  fol¬ 
lowed  on  a  large  scale  when  thousands  of  demonstrators, 
largely  composed  of  students,  clashed  with  the  Police  who 
on  several  occasions  had  to  ojien  fire.  A  dozen  or  more 
students  and  others  lost  their  lives;  over  a  hundred  were 
injured,  many  of  them  with  gunshot  wounds.  Police  in¬ 
juries,  mostly  caused  by  brickbats,  are  put  at  much  the 
same  figure;  the  Chief  Minister’s  car  was  burnt;  so  were 


two  Police  cars  and  a  Police  station.  There  was  trouble  in 
Hanomkonda  where  that  stormy  petrel,  Mr.  Ramchand 
Tirath,  local  Congress  President,  was  canvassing  for  a  Con¬ 
gress  candidate  in  a  by-election  for  the  Assembly.  His 
car  was  burnt:  his  candidate  lost  the  election  to  a  Com¬ 
munist:  assaults  by  students  on  government  servants  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  outsiders,  have  occurred  in  several  districts. 
Order  has  been  more  or  less  restored  on  a  promise  by 
Government  to  enquire  into  the  alleged  grievances  and  into 
the  action  taken  by  the  Police  to  suppress  the  rioting.  There 
have  been  many  arrests  including  the  editors  of  Urdu  news¬ 
papers.  According  to  recent  reports  the  anti-government 
movement  goes  on  underground.  Pandit  Nehru’s  decision 
to  Hinduise  the  Osmaniah  University,  and  to  introduce 
Hindi  as  its  official  language,  has  not  helped  to  reassure 
the  student  community;  Hindi  in  the  Dravidian  South  is 
almost  os  unpopular  with  Hindus  as  with  Muslims. 

In  pre-partition  days  public  finance  in  Hyderabad  was 
on  a  sound  basis.  Successive  budgets  showed  large  sur¬ 
pluses;  there  were,  at  the  time  of  the  British  withdrawal, 
accumulated  balances  of  £40  millions.  These  have 
vanished,  dissipated  according  to  the  Congress  official  view, 
by  the  last  Muslim  government  in  the  purchase  of  arms  and 
propaganda.  Muslims  on  the  other  hand  assert  that  the 
bulk  of  it  was  appropriated  by  the  Indian  Government 
when  it  substituted  the  Indian  rupee  for  the  local  Hydera¬ 
bad  currency.  This  year’s  budget  at  roughly  29  crores  of 
rupees  (£25im.)  shows  a  deficit  of  £l^m.  Before  India 
intervened  in  Hyderabad,  Government  had  framed  com¬ 
prehensive  schemes  of  economic  development  which,  if  put 
into  effect  would  by  now  have  brought  about  a  great  im- 
piovcment  in  the  standard  of  living.  The  accumulated 
balances  were  to  be  devoted  to  this  end.  Typical  of  the 
kind  of  planning  adopted  was  the  project  eff  building  a 
“  new  Manchester  ”  on  the  Godavari,  involving  a  huge 
hydro-electric  installation  combined  with  a  system  of  irri¬ 
gation  covering  two  million  acres. 

Many  new  industries  were  to  be  set  up  to  utilise  the 
electric  power  made  available.  Little,  if  any,  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  troubled  years  since  India  seized  the 
country.  Fresh  plans  have  now  been  submitted  to  the 
Centre  and  it  is  expected  that  a  grant  will  be  made  by  the 
Centre  to  help  in  financing  the  schemes. 

A  section  of  public  opinion  both  in  Hyderabad  itself 
and  in  South  India  generally  is  in  favour  of  splitting  up 
the  state  on  the  basis  of  its  racial  and  linguistic  composi¬ 
tion.  On  these  lines  the  Karnatic  South  would  be  absorbed 
in  Mysore.  Telengana  on  the  South  East  and  East  would 
go  to  the  Andhra  districts  of  Madras;  the  Maratha  country 
on  the  North  West  would  be  merged  in  the  adjacent 
Maratha  districts  of  Bombay  and  the  former  Central  Pro¬ 
vinces  (Madhya  Pradesh)  to  form  a  new  state  or  province 
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of  Maharashtra.  Incidentally  its  neighbour  in  the  North, 
Ciujarat,  would  be  similarly  treated;  on  the  other  side  of 
Uie  (Jhauts  on  the  West,  popular  opinion  both  in  Malabar 
and  Travancore-Cochin  uemands  the  rebuilding  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Kerala  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Malayali  speaking  people.  The  whole  question  of  form¬ 
ing  these  linguistic  provinces  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
retention  or  otherwise  of  Hyderabad  as  a  political  unit. 

The  idea  of  re  distributing  the  Southern  provinces  in 
the  manner  suggested  does  not  appeal  to  Delhi.  Pandit 
Nehru  and  his  colleagues  would  like  to  shelve  it  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Carried  out  it  would  accentuate  the  antipathy  of 
the  Dravidian  South  for  the  Aryan  North;  opposition  to 
Uie  introduction  of  Hindi  as  the  imperial  language  would 
be  enhanced.  It  is  felt  in  Delhi  that  the  formation  of  the 
suggested  provinces  would  stimulate  local  patriotism;  the 
absorption  into  them  of  Hyderabad  would  add  greatly  to 
their  importance  and  self-sufficiency;  there  would  be  a 
fresh  emi^asis  on  their  traditions  and  culture.  In  such 
conditions  centrifugal  tendencies  might  be  generated  en¬ 
couraging  a  break-away  of  the  South  from  the  North.  It 
is  indeed  a  fact  that  a  section  of  public  opinion  in  the 
South,  at  the  moment  not  vocal,  is  inclined  to  the  view 
that  the  interests  of  the  South  would  be  best  served  by  its 
ridding  itself  of  the  dominance  of  the  North.  After  all,  it 
is  argued,  the  country  South  of  the  Vindhyas  had  little  to 
do  with  Delhi  and  the  North  for  nearly  five  centuries  until 
the  British  brought  them  together, 

A  strong,  well  administered  Hyderabad,  in  close  touch 
with  Delhi,  would  help  to  minimise  a  drift  to  separatism, 
should  it  actually  set  in.  Apart  from  these  considerations 
the  Central  Government  no  doubt  feels  that  it  would  be 
better  able  to  deal  with  the  Communist  danger  in  the  South, 
centred  as  it  is  on  Hyderabad,  by  keeping  a  hold  on  the 
latter  state.  Pandit  Nehru  has  emphatically  rejected  the 
demand  for  linguistic  provinces  or  for  the  partition  of 
Hyderabad,  with  this  exception  that  he  is  prepared  to  form 
the  Andhra  districts  of  Madras  into  a  separate  state  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  Andhras  and  Tamils  agree  on  the  future  of 
Madras  city  in  the  Tamil  area  which  both  of  them  claim. 
Such  an  agreement  is  unlikely.  The  only  solution  seems 
to  be  that  propounded  by  Mr.  Kidwai,  Food  Minister  of 
the  Central  Government,  that  neither  should  have  it  and 
that  it  should  be  formed  into  a  Central  unit  on  the  analogy 
of  the  Delhi  enclave. 

A  survey  of  the  course  of  events  in  Hyderabad  since 
Police  action  hardly  suggests  that  the  annexation  of  the 
State  by  Delhi  has  benefited  the  people  or  for  that  matter 
has  increased  the  political  stability  of  South  India.  That 
the  picture  here  presented  is  not  overdrawn  is  shown  by 
the  indictment  of  Congress  rule  in  the  state  made  in  tlie 
Delhi  parliament.  Thus  in  April  of  last  year  Miss  Padmaji 
Naidu,  speaking  as  the  Hyderabad  representative  in  the 


Constituent  Assembly,  criticised  the  policy  of  the 
Centre  in  the  matter  of  the,  officials  it  had  sent  to 
Hyderabad.  “  The  bulk  of  them.”  she  said,  “  had  a  low 
mentality  and  morality,  and  were  crude,  rude,  arrogant, 
Ignorant,  inefficient  and  corrupt  ”  She  went  on  to  declare 
ihat  high  officials  were  encouraging  communal  violence  and 
showing  preferential  treatment  based  on  communalism. 
Streams  of  people  had  been  dismissed  on  communal 
grounds.  She  strongly  condemned  the  atrocities  of  the 
Police  imported  from  outside.  Police  expenditure  had 
risen  from  about  half-a-million  sterling  before  Police  action, 
to  nearly  £4  millions  in  1951.  Unemployment  was  wide¬ 
spread.  There  were  nearly  100,000  out  of  work  in  the 
urban  centres. 

Miss  Naidu  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarojini 
Naidu,  poet  and  politician,  a  devoted  follower  of  Mr. 
Gandhi.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  Governor  of 
the  United  Provinces  (now  Uttar  Pradesh).  The  family  is 
domiciled  in  Hyderabad  and  has  always  been  strongjy 
attached  to  Congress. 

At  the  time  of  the  British  withdrawal  Hyderabad,  as 
will  have  been  seen,  was  financially  on  a  sound  basis; 
there  was  promise  of  rapid  development  in  the  economic 
field.  Autocracy  had  yielded  to  a  widespread  demand  for 
constitutional  reform;  the  Hindu  majority  had  at  last  been 
given  a  voice  in  the  administration.  The  prospects  of 
further  progress  in  democracy  were  not  unfavourable. 

The  many  friends  of  Hyderabad  both  in  the  Indian 
subcontinent,  in  Muslim  countries  generally  and  also  in 
Britain,  will  regret  that  the  hopes  of  a  bright  future  have 
been  so  densely  overshadowed  by  the  tragic  happenings  of 
the  past  four  years 

And  what  of  the  future?  Will  the  heritage  of  six 
centuries  of  Islam  in  the  Deccan  be  ultimately  submerged? 
Is  this  really  what  Delhi  wants?  That  Pandit  Nehru  spon¬ 
sors  secularism  as  a  political  principle  is  ground  for  hope 
of  better  things:  he  has  shown  himself  anxious  to  conciliate 
Muslim  opinions:  he  apparently  regards  Hyderabad  as  a 
stabilising  influence  in  the  Dravidian  South.  But  Delhi 
must  realise  that  Hyderabad  can  only  play  such  a  role  if 
sympathy  is  shown  by  dominant  Hinduism  for  Muslim  sus¬ 
ceptibilities.  This  would  mean  that  Muslims  in  Hyderabad 
be  given  in  the  government  and  administration  of  the  coun¬ 
try  a  position  which  would  take  into  account,  to  a  reason¬ 
able  extent,  the  history  and  traditions  (rf  Islam  in  South 
India.  The  principle  of  such  a  policy  may  not  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  accepted  gospel  of  democracy.  But  what  does 
it  matter  if  such  a  deviation  helps  to  promote  goodwill  and 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  between  Muslim  and  Hindu?  By 
this  time  even  impatient  reformers  must  realise  that  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  in  the  new  political  climate  in  which 
it  finds  itself  in  Asia,  demands,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  mere  counting  of  heads. 
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:  RECRUITMENT  FOR 

1  THE  BRITISH  GURKHA  BRIGADE 

i. 

il  By  Major-General  J.  R.  Hartwell 


le 

d 

J’  AS  long  ago  as  June,  1947,  before  Indian  independence 
^  y^was  rushed  through,  it  was  pointed  out  in 
*  Eastern  World  in  an  article  entitled  Nepal  and 
the  British  Connection  that  if  a  very  definite  tri-partite 
li  agreement  between  Nepal.  India  and  Britain  regarding  a 
r.  Recruiting  Centre  for  potential,  as  they  then  were. 
)f  Imperial  Service  Gurkha  units,  and  their  guaranteed  right 
ij  of  free  passage  through  India,  did  not  form  an  essential 
condition  of  Indian  independence,  the  British  Common- 
^  wealth  would  lose  the  services  of  invaluable  Gurkha  units 
for  Imperial  defence,'  and  Nepal  might  well  find  herself 
IS  in  financial  embarrassment,  forced  either  into  a  depen- 
;;  dcnce  upon  India  which  was  inimical  to  her  true 
c  independence,  or  driven  to  take  advantage  of  any  Indian 
ff  embarrassment  to  recoup  herself  at  the  latter’s  expense. 

Subsequently  in  articles  on  India  and  Tibet  the  special 
,  importance  of  Nepal  as  a  counter  against  Communist 
aggression  against  India  from  the  North,  and  the  extreme 
danger  of  Nepal  falling  under  Communist  influence  were 
n  discussed — and  no  doubt  entirely  discounted. 

The  exact  situation  in  Nepal  itself  and  the  intentions 
of  that  country,  obviously  in  conjunction  with  or  egged 
on  by  India,  regarding  Gurkha  recruitment  for  the  British 
Army  are  at  present  somewhat  obscure,  but  something 
ominous  to  British  interests  and  eventually  to  the  world 
is  obviously  in  the  wind. 

Without,  then,  re-iterating  details  which  have  been 
constantly  stressed  by  me  in  Eastern  World  regarding 
Communist  intentions  in  Asia,  it  is  again  postulated 
that  the  conditions  subversive  to  peace  and  world 
reconstruction  which  exist  in  Korea,  Indo  -  China, 
Malaya,  Burma.  Indonesia,  Tibet,  and  Persia,  and  to  a 
degree  soon  to  become  evident  in  Siam,  are  all  part 
of  a  carefully  prepared  and  studied  jig-saw  puzzle,  the 
pieces  of  which  are  being  fitted  together  by  Communism. 
The  latter  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  picture  to  be 
completed  and  how  it  is  most  easily  done,  but  with 
a  view  to  giving  away  as  little  as  possible  during 
the  course  of  its  construction  various  small  sections  are 
put  together  in  various  apparently  disconnected  corners, 
presumably  in  the  hope,  which  so  far  seems  largely 
justified,  that  the  non-communist  world  will  fail  to  see 
how  the  sections  can  be  connected  and  so  will  be  suddenly 
surprised  by  the  triumphal  assembly  of  the  whole. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  this  to  do  with  British 
Gurkha  recruitment,  the  trends  of  political  events  in 
Nepal,  or  India’s  concern  with  either? 


Put  aside  once  and  for  all  the  ridiculous  idea  that 
the  war  in  Malaya  is  police  action  for  the  suppression  of 
indigenous  banditry  and  is  any  less  a  war  against  Com¬ 
munist-inspired  disorder  thinly  veiling  aggressive  intentions 
than  is  the  war  in  Korea,  Indo-China,  or  Burma.  The 
“  troubles  ”  in  Malaya  were  Communist  inspired  and  are 
largely  Communist  fed:  that  this  is  not  so  obvious  as. 
say,  the  Communist  support  Of  the  North  Koreans  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Communist  tactics  in  Malaya  misfired  at 
the  start  to  a  degree  unusual  in  such  Communist  tactics. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  before  the  Malayan  war 
registered  on  world  consciousness  a  very  carefully 
prepared  Communist  coup  to  seize  complete  control  of 
Government  in  Malaya  was  actually  sprung — and  failed. 
Still  less  is  the  reason  for  this  failure  realised  outside 
circles  then  present  in  Malaya.  Yet  it  was  simple  enough: 
the  timely,  although  mainly  fortuitous,  arrival  of  the 
first  Gurkha  units  happened  to  coincide  with  the  outbreak 
of  disorders  which  were  to  inaugurate  the  Communist 
coup,  and  these  were  suppressed  by  the  Gurkha  units  just, 
and  only  just,  in  time.  There  were  no  other  forces 
capable  of  doing  this.  The  Communists  know  this,  if 
the  rest  of  the  world  does  not,  and  so  the  first  black  mark 
against  the  Gurkha  Brigade  and  enlistment  for  Imperial 
Service  was  registered.  But  it  now  looks,  given  time  and 
no  serious  disorganisation  in  General  Tempter's  means 
to  this  end,  as  if  Communism  in  Malaya  may  be  effectively 
held  in  check,  if  not  stamped  out  So,  say  the  Com¬ 
munists,  something  must  be  done  about  it.  By  far  the 
strongest  and  most  efficient  tool  in  General  Templer’s 
hands  is  the  Gurkha  Brigade  (of  divisional  strength).  So 
it  must  go.  But,  of  course.  Communist  advantage  from 
the  disruption  of  the  Gurkha  Brigade  doesn’t  end  in 
purely  local  advantage.  General  Templer’s  forces  are 
even  now  at  an  absolute  operational  minimum,  and  the 
Brigade  will  certainly  have  to  be  replaced,  not  only  in 
numbers  but  in  equivalent  jungle-warfare  value,  but  from 
where?  Another  eight  battalions  from  the  already  over¬ 
stretched  British  Army,  with  problems  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  our  doorstep,  to  say  nothing  of  defalcations  by 
members  of  NATO  from  the  Lisbon  agreements? 
Moreover,  it  is  no  disparagement  whatever  of  British 
troops  to  say  that  equivalent  numbers  can  never  replace 
the  Gurkha  Brigade.  The  latter  are  cantoned  on  the 
spot,  acclimatised  and  trained  for  this  special  warfare, 
and  are  by  nature  adapted  to  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
they  cannot  be  replaced  effectively  at  all.  Neither  money, 
men,  nor  good  will  can  replace  them  and  none 
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of  these  are  free  and  to  spare  with  the  British  people 
of  today. 

It  will  no  doubt  hava  been  registered  by  many 
readers  (even  some  of  the’  more  outspoken  of  the 
British  Press  noted  the  fact)  that  King  Tribhuvan 
of  Nepal  has  just  accepted  the  resignation  of  the 
Koirala  Ministry  and  is  himself  taking  charge  of  ihe 
country’s  administration  with  the  help  of  “  advisers  ”! 
What  the  precise  implications  of  this  move  are  is  obscure, 
but  no  one  has  yet  ventured  to  find  a  connection  between 
this  development  and  Mr.  Nehru’s  doubts  as  to  his 
ability  to  continue  facilities,  such  as  they  are.  for  British 
Gurkha  recruitment.  1  feel  certain  that  such  a  connection 
exists,  as  certain  as  that  neither  by  tradition,  education, 
or  personality  can  it  be  accepted  that  from  the  cotton¬ 
wool  enshrouded  chrysalis  of  the  ci-devant  Maharaj 
Dhiraj  has  suddenly  emerged  the  dragon  of  the  strong 
man  of  the  hour,  with  presumably  at  least  semi- 
dictatorial  powers  ready  to  lead  his  country  against 
whatever  Beasts  of  Ephesus  may  be  troubling  it. 
The  idea  is  ludicrous.  Remember  also  that  the  Rana 
family  were  “  deposed  ”  allegedly  in  the  interests  of  the 
establishment  of  a  “democratic”  Government  more  or  less 
on  Western  lines.  And  all  this  with  Mr.  Nehru’s  blessing, 
to  put  it  mildly,  and  Indian  Congress  contrivance. 

So  what  is  behind  this  latest  move?  I  have  been 
accused  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  this  journal 
of  seeing  a  Communist  bogey  behind  every  event, 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  all  the  Politburo  to 
a  peanut  that  the  answer  is  the  Nepalese  Congress  party 
under  Mr.  Koirala’s  brother;  and  the  Nepalese  Congress 
is,  to  put  it  mildly,  very,  very  far  to  the  left  indeed.  So 
now  we  come  to  a  very  curious  state  of  apparent  contra¬ 
dictions — and  dare  I  say  the  possible  embarrassment  of 
Mr.  Nehru?  There  are  two  “  excuses  ”  for  a  cessation  of 
the  enlistment  of  Gurkhas  for  the  British  Army  likely 
to  be  put  forward,  apart  from  the  almost  frivolous  one 
of  difficulties  over  the  location  of  recruitment  centres. 
From  the  alleged  Nepalese  viewpoint  the  Nepalese 
may  require  the  manpower  now  diverted  to  Malaya  to 


SURVEYING 

By  Gordon 

The  control  and  peaceful  guidance  of  a  community  so 
cosmopolitan  as  that  in  Malaya  is  no  easy  task  for 
any  governing  body,  and  the  inevitable  difficulties  that 
arise  within  a  gathering  of  several  races,  longues,  and 
creeds  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  nor  understo^  without 
personal  contact.  The  amity  in  which  these  people  live 
together  is  a  great  achievement.  Th  greater  part  of  the 
population  in  Malaya,  if  one  includes  Singapore,  is  made 
up  of  Chinese,  the  remainder  comprising  Malays,  Indians, 
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strengthen  their  forces  against  possible  Communist 
aggression  from  Tibet.  This  obviously  doesn’t  seem  to 
tie  up  with  a  Communist  trend  in  Nepalese  politics— but 
of  course  offers  an  admirable  excuse. 

To  this  another  apparently  contradictory  suggestion 
has  been  mooted,  namely,  that  Mr,  Nehru  desires  to 
increase  his  own  Gurkha  enlistment  at  Malayan  expense, 
this  would  solve  the  financial  problem  of  the  cessation 
of  “  invisible  exports  ”  of  her  manpower  for  Nepal,  but 
what  it  would  do  towards  Indian  security  is  more  difficult 
to  see.  However,  Mr.  Nehru,  like  so  many  politicians, 
has  never  seemed  very  adept  at  seeing  things  as  a  whole, 
and  may  not  appreciate  the  full  implications  to  Indian 
independence  of  the  creeping  paralysis  of  Communism 
over  South-East  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  including  very 
definitely  Malaya.  Mr.  Nehru  took  a  very  considerable 
part  in  bringing  forward  an  “  affinity  ”  between  Nepal 
and  India  at  the  time  of  the  factual  accession  of  the 
present  King.  One  can  only  conclude  that  if  he  had 
India’s  interests  at  heart  he  must  have  regarded  India’s 
“  frontier  ”  to  the  North  as  of  more  immediate  importance 
than  that  to  the  South-East,  and  continues  to  do  so.  If 
and  when  Communism  feels  it  necessary  to  turn  on  the 
heat  in  India  from  the  North,  a  Nepal  already  riddled 
with  Communism  in  political  circles  is  unlikely  to  prove 
much  of  a  stumbling  block  and  in  any  case  the  North-East 
approaches  are  far  easier.  It  would  certainly  titivate  the 
cynical  to  see  Nepal,  with  no  “  outside  ”  commitments 
on  its  manpower  achieved  with  India’s  cooperation  and 
blessing,  used  as  an  active  agent  of  Communism  against 
India,  and  this  consummation  is  today  by  no  means  so 
wildly  improbable  as  in  the  days  of  the  British  Raj. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  too  early  to  be  at  all  sure 
what  is  behind  present  events  today.  But  one  thing 
certain  is  that  the  British  Government  is  now  faced  with 
the  probability  of  reaping  much  sooner  than  later  a  bitter 
harvest  from  the  behaviour  of  their  predecessors  to  their 
ancient  ally  Nepal  in  1947 — and  to  their  own  long-term 
interests.  The  harvest  may  take  time  to  ripen,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  certain. 


THE  MALAY 

Wintringham 

Eurasians,  and  Europeans,  profwrtionately  in  this  order. 
It  is  of  the  Malay  that  1  wish  to  write,  since 
throughout  my  stay  in  the  country,  the  nature  of 
my  work  brought  me  into  close  contact  with  him.  1 
have  worked  with  him,  listened  to  his  problems,  visited 
his  home  and  family,  and  attended  his  religious  festivals 
and  ceremonies,  especially  that  of  “  Hari  Raya  Puasa," 
which  is,  in  effect,  the  equivalent  of  our  Christmas  and 
New  Year  combined.  The  Malay,  to  me,  presented  always 
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an  example  of  loyalty  and  courteousness.  A  simple  people; 
simple  only  when  we  rate  their  way  of  living  by  our  own 
twentieth-century  standards.  Essentially  a  happy  people. 

To  understand  the  Malay  one  must  study  him  care¬ 
fully.  and  there  is.  to  my  mind,  no  other  first  step  in  this 
ojaiicr  than  to  learn  his  language.  Without  it  you  can 
njver  enjoy  his  complete  confidence.  It  is  an  easy  lan¬ 
guage  to  learn  and  understand,  and  can  be  mastered  in  a 
short  space  (rf  time.  It  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  the 
Engl  shman  to  avoid  learning  other  people’s  languages,  and 
if  he  can  get  away  without  doing  so  he  invariably  will.  I 
should  probably  have  taken  the  easy  way  out  myself,  for 
there  is  no  shortage  interpreters  in  the  country,  had  I  not 
been  guided  by  necessity  rather  than  by  my  conscience. 

On  my  arrival  in  the  country,  a  young  Malay  was 
assigned  to  me  as  a  driver  (locally  known  as  a  byce 
and  on  our  very  hrst  ouung  in  the  car  i  gave 
him  slow  and  delioerate  instructions  in  very  pidgin-Engbsh. 
he  cnose  to  completely  ignore  my  remar&s  as  ii  i  hau  not 
spoken  to  him  at  all.  and  despite  frantic  efforts  with  signs, 
and  pencilled  sketches  on  the  backs  of  envelopes,  he  would 
have  no  part  in  my  little  game,  and  turning  a  smilingly 
innocent  face  to  me  exclaimed.  “  No  skip  ingris.”  Pomt- 
ing  his  hands  in  different  directions,  he  made  me  repeat 
the  Malay  words  after  him,  until  at  least  1  was  competent 
to  direct  the  path  of  the  car  more  or  less  where  I  wanted 
him  to  take  it.  Despite  daily  instruction  from  a  qualified 
teacher  after  that,  my  driver  gave  me  invaluable  tuition, 
and  eventually  we  could  converse  quite  comprehensively. 
Imagine  my  surprise,  therefore,  when  he  entered  my  ofihM 
one  morning  and.  in  almost  too  perfect  English.  **  begged 
leave  to  go  and  fill  the  car  with  petrol.”  Quite  naturally 
I  began  to  scold  him  for  his  bold  deception,  but  whoi.  with 
a  twinkling  smile,  he  told  me  that  T  would  have  had  to  learn 
his  language  in  the  end.  and  that,  though  brutal,  his  method 
of  instruction  had  been  most  effective.  I  had  to  laugh  with 
him.  Not  only  had  this  driver  taught  me  his  language,  but 
had  also  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Malay  enjoys 
a  keen  sense  of  humour.  He  can  always  laugh  at  life,  and 
do  so  unrestrainedly.  It  is  common  enough  to  see  groups 
of  Malays  squatting  on  the  ground,  engrossed  in  discus¬ 
sion.  their  talking  regularly  punctuated  by  laughs. 

By  mentioning  that  the  Malay  is  simple.  I  do  not  wish 
to  leave  the  impression  that  he  is  ignorant  or  stupid.  Far 
from  it.  He  certainly  lacks  nothing  in  cunning  either.  If 
there  is  any  obvious,  or  even  less  obvious  method  of  avoid¬ 
ing  labour,  then  the  Malay  is  sure  to  discover  it.  But  since 
it  is  the  Malay  who  predominates  in  the  rural  areas  and 
small  villages,  engag^  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
food  crops,  and  rubber,  he  is  perhaps  working  nearer  to 
the  natural  ingredients  of  life  than  the  majority  of  us  in 
our  Western  civilisation.  The  presence  of  all  the  modern 
amenities  in  the  towns  of  Malaya  has  not  made  them  a 
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spoiled  nation,  and  there  is  no  underlying  malice  because 
some  can  afford  to  own  such  luxuries,  and  some  cannot. 
The  countryman  is  proud  of  his  home,  which  he  or  his 
ancestors  built,  and  does  not  wish  to  be  molested  with  too 
much  development. 

I  have  always  held  great  faith  in  the  loyalty  of  the 
Malay,  and  I  think  no  greater  test  could  have  proved  the 
foundation  of  such  a  belief  than  the  opportunities  afforded 
in  the  outbreak  of  the  Singapore  riots.  Here  was  a  difficult 
situation  in  which  I  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  law  with  an  entirely  Malay  force  under  my  com¬ 
mand.  To  realise  the  significance  of  such  a  problem  one 
must  understand  that  Malays  are  practically  one  hundred 
per  cent  Muslim,  and  r^ard  their  religion  with  great  fer¬ 
vour.  Since  this  was  a  Muslim  uprising,  I  had  every  good 
reason  to  anticipate  the  worst.  Without  exception  they 
showed  great  courage  and  loyalty,  and  after  the  trouUe  had 
died  down,  those  men  knew  how  proud  I  was  of  them.  It 
had  strengthened  the  ties  of  comradeship  and  understand¬ 
ing  between  us. 

I^mguage.  racial,  and  colour  differences  always  pro¬ 
duce  major  problems.  Dispel  the  language  difference,  and 
you  have  at  least  a  common  ground  on  which  to  meet  and 
understand  each  other’s  difficulties,  and  a  method  through 
which  the  greater  of  these  can  be  circumvented. 
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HONG  KONG  TODAY 

By  Lewis  Gen  (Hong  Kong) 


Hong  KONG  has  become  a  rare  place  in  the  Far  East, 
a  place  in  which  a  large  measure  of  freedom  and 
security  can  still  be  enjoyed,  especially  if  one  has 
plenty  of  money  to  spend.  The  government  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  private  life;  the  currency  is  comparatively  stable; 
and  those  who  once  suffered  from  the  unprecedented  infla¬ 
tion  in  China  no  longer  find  their  money  diminishing  every 
hour. 

The  phenomenal  development  of  Hong  Kong  from  a 
fishing  village  into  a  trading  port  of  international  import¬ 
ance  can  be  attributed  to  several  factors,  the  chief  ones 
being  the  expansion  of  Western  capitalism  and  the  political 
and  economic  backwardness  of  China  during  the  last  100 
years.  Owing  to  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pearl 
River,  Hong  Kong  served  the  Western  traders  as  a  con¬ 
venient  “  siphon  ”  to  South  Clhina,  and  meanwliile  as  the 
first  base  in  their  trade  with  the  coastal  ports  of  China, 
from  Swatow  to  Dairen.  The  interior  of  China  provided  a 
vast  market  for  the  Western  goods,  and  this  was  further 
facilitated  by  the  construction  of  the  Canton -Kowloon  rail¬ 
way  and  the  long  domination  of  Chinese  customs  houses  by 
Britain,  althongh  there  was  considerable  smuggling  between 
Hong  Kong  and  the  mainland  and  the  amount  of  goods 
which  p>assed  through  the  customs  house  was  never  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  what  was  actually  brought  in  or  out 
through  smuggling. 


Sampans,  moored  cdong  the  water  front  in  Hong  Kong, 
provide  homes  for  50,000  people  (Shell) 


The  succession  of  revolutions  and  civil  wars  in  China 
also  made  no  small  contribution  to  Hong  Kong's  pros¬ 
perity.  From  the  downfall  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  until 
the  recent  collapse  of  the  National  Government,  who  knows 
how  many  mandarins  and  warlords  have  fled  to  Hong  Kong 
with  their  spoils  and  finally  settled  down  here.  Yet,  all 
these  become  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  mass 
influx  of  wealthy  Chinese  who  were  driven  here  by  the 
Japanese  invasion,  by  the  KMT  misrule  and  by  the  recent 
spread  of  Communism.  The  rapid  rising  of  liglU  industries 
in  Hong  Kong  was  in  no  small  measure  owing  to  the  flight 
of  <;apital  from  China  during  the  last  1 5  y^rs  or  so. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  main  factors  which  contri¬ 
buted  to  Hong  Kong’s  development  are  nearly  all  gone. 
As  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  communist  rule  in 
China,  foreign  trade  in  that  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
central  government,  which  has  made  planned  economy  its 
supreme  policy,  and  they  have  striven  to  seek  a  balance  of 
trade  which  they  have  attained  in  less  than  two  years. 
What  is  more,  the  officials  in  the  new  government,  being 
under  constant  watch  and  mutual  criticism,  are  less  cor¬ 
ruptible  and  smuggling  has  been  made  almost  impossible. 
Hong  Kong’s  situation  today  is  also  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  embargo,  but  many  people  believe  that  even  the 
complete  lifting  of  the  embargo  would  not  improve  the 
situation,  since  China  is  rapidly  becoming  more  self-suffi¬ 
cient  and  adjusting  her  economy  with  Europe  through 
channels  other  than  through  Hong  Kong.  The  strong  com¬ 
petition  from  Japan  and  the  railway  service  between  China 
and  Europe,  as  well  as  the  increasing  traffic  of  the  new  air 
routes  between  Peking  and  Moscow,  should  be  also  taken 
into  consideration. 

However,  these  adverse  factors  do  not  mean  that  the 
end  of  Hong  Kong  is  at  hand,  though  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  best  days  of  Hong  Kong  have  definitely  gone.  In 
the  first  place,  Hong  Kong’s  trade  with  South  China  will  be 
at  least  partially  restored,  once  the  relations  between 
Britain  and  China  are  straightened  out,  especially  when  the 
embargo  and  control  is  lifted.  Secondly,  Hong  Kong,  after 
all,  does  not  exclusively  depend  upon  China;  it  is  also  the 
entrepot  to  the  countries  of  the  Far  East  in  general,  and  its 
extensive  banking  and  insurance  activities  contribute  much 
both  to  the  prosperity  and  surviving  power  of  this  colony. 

The  population  of  Hong  Kong  having  been  under 
British  rule  for  over  100  years  generally  adopts  an  attitude 
of  indifference  towards  affairs  in  China,  and  most  of  the 
newcomers  who  take  refuge  in  Hong  Kong  display  a  strong 
dislike  for  the  communists.  This  is  not  surprising,  con- 
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sider.ng  that  their  interests  are  incompatible  with  the  policy 
of  communist  China.  But  the  peojrfe  in  China  itsdf  never 
forget  that  Hong  Kong  was  pan  of  China  wrested  away  by 
the  British  as  the  result  of  the  Opium  War;  and  to  them  the 
very  tact  that  a  British  colony  with  a  purely  Chinese  popu¬ 
lation  should  exist  under  their  very  noses  is  an  insult.  In 
their  eyes  Hong  Kong  is  a  colony  used  by  Britain  as  a 
mil.tary  and  economic  base  against  China,  and  the 
Chinese  people  living  in  Hong  Kong  are  mere  slaves  and 
“  white  Chinese.” 

In  spile  of  this,  however,  nearly  all  careful  obsesvers 
agree  that  Hong  Kong  will  suffer  no  violence  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future  in  the  absence  of  an  international  war.  un¬ 
less  the  colony  be  made  a  hostile  armed  base  directly 
threatening  the  safety  of  China.  For  it  must  be  realized 
that,  besides  the  international  implications  which  are  sure 
to  result  from  forcible  seizure  of  Hong  Kong,  this  colony 
will  lose  most  of  its  value  in  the  hands  of  China  when  it  is 
cut  off  from  the  West.  On  the  other  hand,  China  can 
still  make  use  of  this  colony  in  a  number  of  ways,  while  she 
can  easily  keep  it  from  doing  her  great  harm  by  tightly 
shutting  the  door  from  within. 

But  when  we  talk  of  Hong  Kong  we  are  often  too  apt 
to  talk  of  its  trade,  or  its  importance  in  world  politics  or 
cold  war.  leaving  a  population  of  over  two  millions  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  consideration.  Tlie  local  government,  it  goes 
without  saying,  is  purely  colonial  in  nature,  headed  by  a 
governor  appointed  from  London  and  responsible  to  the 
British  Government.  To  deal  with  local  legislation  it  has 
an  appointive  legislative  wuncil  which  consists  of  not 
more  than  nine  official  members  and  not  more  than  eight 
unofficial  members,  the  latter  drawn  from  among  the 
different  national  communities.  As  the  administra- 
'  lion  is  largely  staffed  with  the  native  Chinese  under  the 
direction  of  a  small  number  of  British  officials,  there  arise, 
like  in  any  other  colony  in  the  world,  a  class  of  men  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  the  government,  who  fatten 
themselves  either  at  the  expense  of  the  government  or  by 
preying  upon  the  people.  The  Europeans  always 
I  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  corruption  is  inherent 
with  oriental  government,  but  the  Chinese  only  wonder 
how  far  it  is  so  without  the  connivance  of  the  supervising 

I  officials. 

The  poorer  classes  in  this  colony  seem  to  be  a  mere 
nuisance  to  the  authorities:  and  anyone  who  has  observed 
the  way  in  which  the  police  deal  with  hawkers  and  thinks 
of  the  misery  involved  will  certainly  have  doubts  about  the 
paternal  ”  system  of  government.  The  trial  of  Ta  Kung 
i  Pao.  a  leftish  paper  published  in  Hong  Kong,  last  May 
brought  to  light  many  things,  and  one  of  the  results  is 
that  it  seems  to  have  aroused  the  conscience  of  some  of 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  something  about  social 
injustice.  When  on  the  one  hand  there  are  people  living 
in  fine  houses  on  wooded  hills  who  are  carried  up  in  chairs 
by  coolies  (the  shade  and  paths  of  these  hills  are  forbidden 


Fishing  boats  in  the  harbour  of  Cheung  Chau,  Hong  Kong 
iSheU) 

to  the  workmen  for  rest),  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
workmen  who  can  only  afford  to  hire  a  bed  space — efften 
with  their  whole  families— in  a  stinking,  crowded,  dark 
room,  then  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  among  the  popula¬ 
tion  here  the  workers  of  the  essential  industries  par¬ 
ticularly,  together  with  a  small  number  of  intellectuals, 
show  a  growing  interest  in  the  social  revolution  now  taking 
place  in  China,  and  a  reform  movement  is  in  existence  to 
seek  by  constitutional  methods  to  make  Hong  Kong  a  self- 
governing  body.  In  view  of  the  reported 'social  progress 
made  in  China  it  may  be  well  for  the  British  Government 
to  study  its  new  social  legislation  and  practice.  Combine 
the  best  achievements  there  with  the  progressive  measures 
prevailing  now  in  Britain,  and  then  let  the  same  be  incor¬ 
porated  as  far  as  posible  in  the  system  of  Hong  Kong 
Government.  Along  with  these  a  thorough  inquiry  should 
be  also  made  into  the  actual  working  of  some  of  the  best 
local  governments  in  China:  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
compare  it  with  Hong  Kong,  and  see  which  of  these  is  the 
more  honest,  more  efficient,  more-  danocratic,  and  more 
beneficial  to  the  people.  The  essential  thing  is,  Hong 
Kong  should  be  made  a  show  window  of  Western  Demo< 
cracy  to  show  whether  the  West  really  has  more  to  offer  to 
mankind 
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A  SARAWAK  STORY  (II) 

By  Lord  Ogmore 


OUR  Tour  continued,  with  visits  to  Lumut,  Miri  and 
other  places.  As  the  war  had  only  lately  ended  the 
minefields  had  not  been  swept;  as  the  Japanese  had 
failed  to  keep  charts  when  laying  the  minefields  down,  their 
exact  extent  was  not  known.  These  circumstances  added 
a  hazard  to  nav  gatio.n  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  lack 
of  lighthouses,  lightships,  bells,  buoys  and  other  aids.  Thus 
we  proceeded  in  H.M.S.  “  Pickle  ”  along  the  Borneo  coast 
using  navigational  devices  old  and  new,  asdic,  radar,  the 
line,  the  lead,  and  calculations  from  the  position  of  the 
sun  and  the  stars.  Never  did  they  fail.  In  the  distance 
we  would  see  the  long  line  of  coast  with  no  distinguishing 
feature  but  as  we  steamed  towards  it  a  creek  would  open 
out  and  there  would  be  the  channel  through  which  we 
would  pass. 

Captain  Gammans  and  I  took  it  in  turns  to  talk  to  the 
crew  after  dinner  on  deck.  Officers,  petty  officers  and  men 
would  gather  there  with  the  last  named  clad  only  in  towels. 
Then  they  would  listen  to  expositions  on  our  Mission,  on 
Parliament  and  other  subjects.  Rarely  before  under  a 
bright  tropical  moon,  off  the  coast  of  Borneo,  can  Black 


The  main  street  in  Kuching  (Shell) 


Rod,  ihe  Serjeani-al-Arms,  Who  Goes  Home,  and  other 
familiar  Westminster  subjects  have  been  expounded  at  such 
length,  if  at  all. 

We  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  on  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  our  tour,  that  in  our  opinion  there  was  sufficient 
acquiescent  or  favourable  opinion  in  the  country  to  justify 
the  question  of  cession  going  before  the  Council  Negri,  or 
State  Council.  Soon  a  cession  bill  was  presented  to  the 
Council  Negri  in  a  session  opened  by  the  Rajah  at  which 
the  Tuan  Muda,  Captain  Gammans  and  myself  were  pre¬ 
sent.  The  proposal  was  vigorously  debated  and  in  the  end 
passed:  with  the  passing  and  the  subsequent  Order  in 
Council,  100  years  of  rule  by  the  Brooke  Rajahs  ended  and 
a  new  Crown  Colony  was  born. 

I  felt,  and  still  feel,  the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  this  new  Crown  Colony  very  keenly.  Usually 
the  origins  of  Crown  Colonies  lie  far  back  in  half-forgoticn 
times  created  by  half-legendary  heroes.  Here  however  was 
a  new  Colony  born  in  our  own  times  with  no  long-dead 
potentates  to  receive  blame  or  praise.  I  wrote  a  Memo¬ 
randum  for  the  Colonial  Office  setting  out  what  I  thought 
should  be  the  general  lines  of  advance.  I  remember  that 
it  stressed,  among  other  matters,  the  need  for  the  political, 
educational  and  economic  development  of  the  indigenous 
peoples,  the  Iban  or  Sea  Dyaks  and  the  others.  One  sug¬ 
gestion  I  made  was,  I  am  glad  to  say.  very  quickly  taken 
up.  I  pointed  out  that  since  there  were  few  towns,  no  roads 
and  little  if  any  means  of  transport,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  to  travel  to  centres  for  medical 
treatment:  the  medical  centres  therefore  should  go  to  the 
people  in  the  form  of  floating  clinics  or  dispensaries.  To¬ 
day  there  are  a  number,  I  believe  no  less  than  1 8.  of  these 
floating  clinics  or  dispensaries  which  serve  the  people  in  the 
long-houses  and  the  villages  along  the  river  banks. 

Since  cession,  as  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Sarawak 
Government  have  been  doing  their  best  for  the  people  of 
the  country,  considerable  strides  have  been  made  and  few 
would  now  deny  that  the  decision  on  the  question  was  the 
right  one. 

The  iban  and  the  other  indigenous  people  have  cus¬ 
toms  and  practices  of  much  interest.  Their  tribal  system 
has  many  similarities  to  the  old  Welsh  stxjiety  ended  by 
Henry  VIH.  Unfortunately  the  English  never  bothered  to 
learn  anything  about  the  old  Welsh  society.  If  they  had 
done  so  many  of  the  mistakes  they  have  made  through 
ignorance  when  dealing  with  tribal  peoples  abroad  would 
have  been  avoided. 
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Is  it  possible  to  bring  the  Sarawak  indigenous  peoples 
into  the  modern  world  by  developing  their  tribal  economic 
structure?  Always  before  we  have  destroy  ed  or  corrupted 
the  tribal  economy  by  introducing  into  it  an  alien  and  anti¬ 
pathetic  element.  Is  it  practicable  to  go  from  tribal  society 
to  twentieth  century  social-democracy  without  plodding 
through  a  nineteenth  century  system  on  the  way?  I'hat  is 
one  interesting  problem  that  Sarawak  propounds. 

The  intense  long-house  and  tribal  life  of  the  Dyaks  has 
provided  another  interesting  feature,  again  not  unknown 
among  other  tribal  pei>pies.  There  is  no  differentiation  m 
tlieir  law  between  what  we  would  call  contracts  (bargains 
between  one  and  another),  torts  (civil  wrongs  not  arising 
out  of  contract),  criminal  offences  and  breaches  of 
etiquette.  I  was  given  a  printed  book  of  the  various 
mailers  under  all  these  heads,  breaches  of  which  were 
pumshaDle  by  stated  hnes.  Thus  for  example,  one  who 
oiaue  a  bargain  and  failed  to  keep  it,  one  who  damaged 
anoih.r's  goods,  one  who  wounded  another  and  one  who 
niaue  an  unseemly  noise  at  a  wedding,  were  all  liable  to 
be  pun  shed  by  fines. 

oince  cession  much  work  has  been  done  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Sarawak  in  reconstruction.  Sarawak  suffered 
jevereiy  under  the  Japanese  and  Miri  and  other  towns  were 
badly  damaged.  In  education  a  whole  new  field  has  been 
opened.  Prior  to  the  war  there  was  practically  no  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  indigenous  peoples.  Since  the  war  there  has 
been  an  enormous  demand  by  them  for  education.  The 
Government,  with  the  aid  of  the  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  Funds,  have  properly  launched  their  educational 
plans  by  setting  up  a  Teacher  Training  Centre  at  Kuching 
and  by  a  Rural  Improvement  School  at  Kanowit.  This 
latter  is  a  particularly  interesting  project.  It  caters  for 
some  30  married  amples,  mostly  Dyaks.  The  men  are 
taught  better  means  of  growing  rice  than  by  their  tradi¬ 
tional  methods,  animal  husbandry  and  hygiene,  the  women 
are  taught  domestic  science  and  child  welfare.  After  a 
b^'o  years’  course  they  return  to  village  or  long  -house  and 
are  expected  to  be  leaders  there  and  to  spread  among  their 
people  the  knowledge  they  have  gained.  Then,  too,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  extension  of  local  government. 
Starting  practically  from  scratch  there  are  today  some  10 
racial  Local  Authorities  and  3  Mixed  Local.  Authorities. 
The  latter,  being  inter-racial,  are  those  upon  which  succeed¬ 
ing  local  authorities  will  be  based.  About  one  third  of  the 
country  is  now  administered  by  elected  local  authorities 
and  these  have  their  own  financial  sources  and  some  are 
responsible  for  primary  education. 

I  have  the  impression  that  relatively  speaking  the  in¬ 
digenous  people  starting  from  zero  have,  in  education  and 
local  government,  advanced  farther  and  quicker  than  those 
in  the  towns.  The  Dyaks.  particularly,  are  bright,  intelli¬ 
gent,  gregarious  people  used  to  living  and  working  so  closely 
together  so  they  take  readily  to  communal  developments 
Cooperatives  are  an  example.  Since  Rochdale  was  intro- 


Little  (lyak  girl  being  taught  at  a  longhouse  school 
(U  nations) 

duced  to  Sarawak,  it  has  had  a  startling  success  and  now 
in  places  the  community  owns  mills  and  power  units  whilst 
retail  and  savings  societies  have  also  sprung  up.  This  is 
what  I  meant  earlier  on.  Can  we  avoid  going  through  the 
19th  century  stage  and  go  straight  from  the  tribal  system 
to  modern  methods? 

The  quarter  of  the  population  which  is  Chinese  have 
proved  themselves  law  abiding  and  loyal.  Events  in  China 
have,  of  course,  affected  them  as  they  have  affected  all  the 
T’hinese  populations  throughout  South-East  Asia  but  the 
community  is  not  so  scattered  as  it  is  in  Malaya,  they  do 
not  control  the  economy  of  the  country  to  the  extent  they 
do  in  Malaya  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  armed  and 
warlike  indigenous  peoples  any  Communist  terrorist  move¬ 
ment,  if  such  a  one  had  its  roots  among  the  younger 
('hine.se,  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  sustain  than  it  has 
been  in  Malaya. 

The  Malays,  who  were  in  a  special  position  in  the 
amntry  from  the  time  when  the  ruler  was  the  Sultan  of 
Brunei,  are  settling  down  in  the  new  era.  They  still  occupy 
many  of  the  Government  posts  and  have  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  a  country  as  sparsely  populated  as  Sarawak. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fascinating  country,  which  I  am  sure 
will,  if  left  alone  by  the  Communists,  make  immense  strides 
in  happy  healthy  living,  and  will  be  a  most  successful  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  modern  attitude  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
Colonies.  At  all  events  it  is  one  I  hope  to  have  the  j<^  of 
visiting  one  day  once  more. 

(Concluded) 
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FROM  ALL 

Buddhist  Kelic'M 

Buddhists  from  all  over  the  world  will  gather  in  India 
at  Sanchi,  near  Bhopal,  on  November  29th,  when  the 
ashes  of  Sariputta  and  Mogallana.  the  first  disciples  of 
Buddha,  will  be  re-interred  there.  These  sacred  relics  have 
been  taken  around  Buddhist  countries  and  worshipped  by 
millions  of  devout  Buddhists  for  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years.  Reecntly,  the  President  of  the  Mahabodhi  Society 
of  India,  Dr.  S.  P.  Mookerjee,  took  the  relics  to  Cambodia, 
and  thousands  of  Buddhists  gathered  at  the  airfield  to 
greet  their  arrival.  The  relics  will  now  be  deposited  at 
Sanchi  under  a  newly  built  stupa,  for  which  large  funds 
have  been  raised 

The  relics  were  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  while  archaeologists  were  carrying  out  excavations 
at  Sanchi.  The  ashes  of  Buddhist  savants  had  been  interred 
in  earthen  urns  and  on  each  of  them  were  inscriptions  in 
Sanskrit  giving  the  names  of  disciples  and  other  details. 
These  urns  were  taken  to  England  where  they  were  kept  in 
a  museum  until  the  British  Go\ernment  agreed  to  return 
them  to  India  three  years  ago. 

Bpeninic  of  ItJFTI  A^laii  Trutle  Union  U'olleipe 

The  opening  takes  place  this  month  in  Calcutta  of  the 
ICFTU  Asian  trade  union  college,  the  first  permanent 
centre  of  this  kind  ever  to  be  established. 

The  object  of  the  college  is  to  provide  training  for 
actual  and  potential  trade  union  officials  from  the  various 
Asian  countries  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  trade 
unionism.  The  courses  will  be  short  but  intensive,  of 
three  months’  duration.  The  syllabus  includes  the  aims 
and  organisation  of  trade  unions,  collective  bargaining  and 
negotiation,  the  history  of  trade  unionism  in  Asian  and 
other  countries,  economics,  with  special  reference  to  the 
problems  of  Asian  countries,  and  labour  legislation  and 
political  problems  confronting  trade  unionists.  The  work¬ 
ing  language  of  the  college  will  be  English. 

The  director  of  the  college  is  V.  S.  Mathur,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  workers’  education  in  India. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  an  adviser.  K.  W.  Lauermann,  who 
was  formerly  a  trade  union  official  in  Germany  and,  later, 
in  Czechoslovakia.  The  third  member  of  the  permanent 
staff  is  a  Japanese  trade  unionist.  Ashi  Okuri.  He  was 
placed  under  preventive  detention  by  the  Japanese  authori¬ 
ties  during  the  war;  in  1949  he  was  appoint^  secretary  for 
International  Relations  with  the  General  Council  of 
Japanese  Trade  Unions,  and  in  1951  joined  the  staff  of  the 
ICFTU  Asian  Regional  Organisation.  These  resident 
tutors  will  be  assisted  by  visiting  lecturers  from  the  trade 
union  movements  of  various  Asian  countries. 

From  some  fifty  applications  received,  sixteen  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  selected  up  to  date  from  Hong  Kong. 
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India,  Japan,  Malaya  and  Thailand.  .Some  places  have 
been  left  open  for  other  countries,  for  instance  Pakistan, 
from  which  applications  are  still  expected.  Thailand  has 
made  history  in  sending  the  only  woman  student.  She  is 
a  22-year  old  civil  servant  with  four  years’  trade  union 
membership.  The  youngest  student  is  21,  the  oldest  43, 

The  veteran  is  an  Indian  who  helped  to  found  a  union  in 
1 928.  One  of  the  Thai  students,  on  the  other  hand,  joined 
up  only  two  months  ago.  Of  the  sixteen  students,  six  are 
full  time  trade  union  officials,  the  remainder  come  direct 
from  jobs  as  diverse  as  plantation  workers,  clerical  em¬ 
ployees  and  scientific  workers. 

Indonesian  Tea<*lier«’  B'asre  Claim 

The  Indonesian  teachers’  union,  the  Persatuam  Guru 
Republik  Indonesia,  which  claims  a  membership  of  75,000 
out  of  the  total  of  80,O')0  teachers  in  Indonesia  to-day,  is 
asking  for  wages  comparable  to  those  of  other  civil  ser¬ 
vants.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  Indonesian  teachers  arc 
government  employees;  the  remainder  teach  in  private 
schools  run  by  religious  bodies 

The  minimum  basic  starting  wage  of  primary  school 
teachers  is  Rs.  150  (about  £5)  with  additional  allowancft 
of  Rs  50.  This  is  still  extremely  low,  and  the  Union 
claims  that  Rs.  300  is  the  absolute  minimum  required  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living.  ^ 

There  is  a  tremendous  shortage  of  teachers  in  In¬ 
donesia-only  SO.tXX)  for  a  population  of  nearly  80  mil-  ■ 
lions,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  children  , 

receiving  any  education  at  all  is  about  three  and  a  hall  j 

million  or  not  more  than  one  third  of  those  of  school  age 
Under  these  circumstances,  education  cannot  be  compul-  ^ 
sory,  consequently  child  labour  is  frequently  encountered  ^ 
Primary  education  is  free,  but  secondary  education  has  to 
be  paid  for,  and  is  beyond  the  means  of  the  majority,  sina 
the  average  annual  income  is  roughly  £10  15s.  a  head.  A1 
instruction  is  in  Indonesian,  the  official  language,  but  ai  ^ 
there  are  25  main  languages  spoken  in  the  many  islands  , 
which  comprise  the  Indonesian  Republic,  the  imposition 
of  Indonesian  has  created  fresh  problems. 

Plans  for  the  intensive  training  of  teachers  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Indonesian  Government,  and  these  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  raising  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  to 
275,000  in  10  years. 

The  Univeraiit>  of  C'ej^'lou 

The  Faculties  of  Oriental  Studies  and  Arts  of  the 
University  of  Ceylon,  consisting  of  851  students  (of  whom  , 
3(X)  were  women)  and  a  staff  of  approximately  100,  moved 
into  their  permanent  home  at  Peradeniya,  near  Kandy,  last 
month.  The  faculties  of  Science  and  Engineering  will 
move  when  their  buildings  are  ready.  Five  halls  of  re» 
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dence  have  been  openeel,  four  for  men  and  one  for  women. 
The  site  for  the  university  is  extraordinarily  beautiful.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  14th  century  Peradeniya  was  the  capital  of  the 
Sinhalese  monarchy  and  when  the  capital  was  transferred 
to  Kandy,  Peradeniya  became  a  royal  garden.  Under 
British  rule,  part  of  the  garden  was  turned  into  tea  and 
rubber  estates,  although  many  of  the  original  ornamental 
trees  were  left  untouched. 

The  layout  of  the  University  was  planned  by  Sir  Patrick 
Abercrombie  and  Mr.  Clifford  Holliday,  while  building 
plans  were  drown  up  by  a  Ceylonese  architect.  Mr.  Shirley 
d’Alwis.  Care  has  been  taken  to  assimilate  ancient 
Ceylonese  motifs  with  modern  architectural  desigas.  Use 
has  been  made  of  lacquer  work  and  carving  in  granite  and 
leak,  while  in  the  forecourt  there  is  a  large  “  moonstone  “ 
six  feet  in  diameter  carved  out  of  granite  in  the  style  of  the 
moonstone  of  Anuradhapnida. 

Krafe  Conference  on  ANla*M  Klectrical  Xeeda 

Problems  of  Asia's  electric  power  situation  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  UN  Economic  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  at  Bangkok  last  month". 
The  conference  gave  special  attention  to  the  question  of 
rural  electrification.  Probably  only  about  two  per  cent  of 
Asia's  immense  hydro  resources  are  utilised  at  present. 

In  17  .Asian  countries,  the  per  capita  generation  of 
electricity  averaged  only  about  14  Kw,  as  against  3.580  in 


Canada.  1,990  in  the  U.S.A.,  1,580  in  Sweden  and  1,020 
in  Britain.  Major  Asian  electricity  producers  are  (in 
million  KWHl;  Japan  36,(X)7,  India  5,103.  Federation  of 
Malaya  6(X>,  Philippines  459,  Indonesia  362.  Hong  Kong 
293.  Burma  182.  Pakistan  164.  Singapore  158.  and  Thai¬ 
land  53. 

UMPA  Office  in  Minvapore 

The  Defence  Materials  Procurement  Agency  (DMPA) 
is  making  Singapore  its  Fourth  Regional  Office,  with  Rear 
Admiral  Paul  L.  Mather  as  its  head.  'Fhe  Office  will  be  a 
small  one  and  will  supervise  the  defence  material  procure¬ 
ment  activities  in  Asia  and  Australasia.  Singapore  was 
selected  as  the  site  of  the  Regional  Office  because  of  its 
geographical  position  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  area 
and  for  its  accessibility. 

The  DMPA  is  an  agency  of  the  US  Government  and 
is  responsible  for  government  activities  in  the  development 
of  raw  materials  required  for  governmental  use.  The 
principal  function  of  the  Singapore  Office  at  present  is  to 
keep  Washington  informed  of  developments  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  raw  materials.  However,  it  is  stated  that  the  OfiSce 
will  not  be  concerned  with  the  development  of  either  tin  or 
rubber' production  and  -vill  not  alter  the  existing  arrange- 
ments  under  which  these  materials  are  now  purchased,  since 
the  US  Government  will  continue  to  use  normal  trade 
channels  for  this  purpose 
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Hydraulics  and  the  Mechanics  of 
Fluids 

By  E.  H.  Lewilt,  B.Mc.,  I’h.D.,  M.lnsi.Acro.L.,  A.M.l.Mcch.h.  Ninth  Edition. 
This  standard  work  has  been  brouitht  cpmrletcly  up  to  dale  and  is  invaluable  for 
engineers  preparing— for -  tleewe—ard  professional  cxajninaiions.  662  pages. 
Illustrated.  25/-  net, 

"It  is  a  very  excellent  book."-bLECTRICAL  REMIAX . 


Practical  Mathematics  Vol.  II 

By  Louis  Toft,  M.Sc.,  and  A.  1>.  D.  McKay.  M.A.  This  volume,  completing  the 
new  enlarged  edition,  deals  with  the  subject-matter  of  Part  II  of  the  syllabus 
for  the  Engineering  Degree  of  the  University  of  London.  It  includes  numerous 
examples  from  degree  examination  papers. 

30/-  net.  Vol.  I  (publisheil  November,  1951) 

20/-  net. 


Wiud-Tunnel 

Technique 


By  R.  C.  Pankhurst.  U.I.C..  A.R.C.h., 

Ph.D.,  A.F.R.Ae.S..  and  1>.  W.  Holder. 
A.C.G.I.,  D.I.Ci.  B.Sc.,  A.F.R.Ae.S. 
An  account  of  experimental  methods  in 
low-and  high-speed  wind  tunnels,  for 
all  research  wooers  in  airt^vnamits. 
Profusely  illustrated.  70<i  pages. 
57/6  net 
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BOOK!$  on  the 

The  British  Impact  on  India  by  Sir  Perc'IVAl 

Griffiths,  C.I.E.  {MacDonald,  45s.) 

In  1^83  tour  bngiish  merchant  adventurers,  armed 
only  with  a  letter  from  (Jueen  biizabeth  1  to  the  great 
Moghul  Emperor  Akdar,  started  their  journey  eastward  in 
the  good  snip  Tiger  which  took  them  as  far  as  Aleppo. 
After  some  truly  unpleasant  vicissitudes  four  of  them  in¬ 
cluding  the  stout  hearted  Ralph  Fitch  arrived  at  the  newly 
built  out  futile  splendour  of  Fatehpur  Sikri.  They  were 
not  received  in  audience  and  so  Her  Majestys’  letter  was 
not  delivered.  One  of  them,  William  Leedes,  secured  a 
post  as  court  jeweller  and  the  indomitable  Fitch  went  on 
to  Burma  and  beyond  to  return  to  London  eight  years  later 
‘after  a  24,(XX)-mile  journey,  his  report  on  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  East  India  Company  under  charter  from  the 
Queen  in  1600.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  British 
impact  on  India.  The  adjective  is  appropriate  for,  three 
years  later,  the  succession  of  James  1  brought  about  that 
English  and  Scottish  partnership  under  which  as  every  big 
city  in  the  East  knows  the  junior  partner  played  a  not  in¬ 
considerable  role  in  building  up  the  trading  relations  which 
the  Company  established  East  of  Suez.  The  point  to 
realize,  as  Sir  Percival  Griffiths  does,  is  that  in  the  350 
years  since  the  first  charter  was  given,  British  political 
influence,  in  the  sense  of  control,  extended  over  a  period 
of  lass  than  1 50  years.  Set  against  the  507  years  of  Muslim 
rule  and  against  the  4,000  years  of  Indian  civilization,  it  is, 
indeed,  a  comparatively  brief  interlude  in  the  life  of  the 
subcontinent — or  may  be  regarded  in  that  light  by  the 
future  historian.  To-day  Great  Britain  and  the  two  new 
members  of  the  Commonwealth,  India  and  Pakistan,  can¬ 
not  perhaps  appreciate  this  fact  T  he  accident  whereby 
the  descendants  of  those  merchant  adventurers  of  Akbar’s 
day  when  the  Moghul  Empire  was  at  its  height  of  power, 
ultimately  had  to  take  up  the  reins  of  government  from  a 
shattered  greatness,  to  hand  them  over  in  due  course  to  the 
Government  of  their  own  country  for  an  eventual  abdica¬ 
tion  under  no  other  pressure  than  that  of  friendly  good¬ 
will  is  truly  one  of  the  most  astonishing  in  the  world’s 
history  of  human  relations  It  is  well  that  a  writer,  quali¬ 
fied  by  experience,  scholarship  and  actual  participation  in 
the  final  stages  of  the  movement  to  the  transfer  of  power, 
should  be  charged  with  the  task  of  recording  the  historical 
.events  and  weighing  their  significance  before  memories  are 
blurred  by  the  passing  of  time.  Sir  Percival  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  that  such  a  record  will  be  necessarily  as  objective  as 
that  which  might  in  the  distant  future  be  written  by  one 
far  removed  from  the  controversies  of  today.  He  claims, 
however,  that  the  future  historian  may  be  helped  by  mate¬ 
rial  which  reveals  contemporary  opinion  at  a  crucial  point 
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ia  British  relations  with  the  subcontinent.  The  claim  is 
modest  enough.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  this  book  by 
reason  of  its  careful  research  and  its  marshalling  within 
a  comparatively  small  compass  data  on  the  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  cultural,  demographic  aspects  of  the  problem  for 
arriving  at  the  conclusions  demanded  by  its  title  is  one 
which  must  rank  as  a  standard  work  of  reference  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Sir  Percival  cannot  write  with  detachment.  He  does 
write  with  an  innate  appreciation  of  “  the  other  man’s 
point  of  view.”  It  is  easy  to  imagine  Indian.  Pakistani  and 
British  readers  being  startled  at  times  by  the  frankness  with 
which  controversial  events  are  judged  but  all  three  types  of 
leader  are  unlikely  to  fail  to  recogni.se  the  essential  honesty 
of  the  judgment.  The  eminent  authority  who  endeavoured 
to  acquire  a  reputation  for  impartiality  by  being  unfair  to 
bo  h  sides,  finds  no  follower  in  the  author  of  this  book.  Its 
d«xumentation  is  amazingly  complete.  On  page  after  page 
authorit  es  are  cited  for  statements  which  might  otherwise 
have  left  a  question  in  the  mind  unanswered;  Sir  Percival’s 
conclusion  is  that  Britain’s  supreme  success  in  India  is  the 
synthesis  between  East  and  West  derived  from  the  new 
self-respect  held  as  a  torch  by  Gandhi  and  Tagore — lit  by 
Wes  ern  fires  but  maintained  by  Indian  hands.  Friends  of 
both  East  and  West  will  hope  that  that  achievement  will 
have  lasting  benefits  to  confer  for  the  continuance  of  a  long 
standing  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  her  two 
fellow  members  in  the  Commonwealth,  now  looking  to  New 
Delhi  and  Karachi  respectively  for  the  inspiration  of  their 
vigorous  nationhood. 

Edwin  Haward 


The  India  I  Knew  1897^947  by  Sir  Stanley  Reed. 

K.B.E.,  L.L.D.  (Odhams,  21^.) 

There  is  a  pleasant  strain  of  independence  running 
through  these  reminiscences  of  a  veteran  and  distinguished 
ex-editor  but  the  charm  of  this  book  lies  perhaps  in  its 
diversity  of  subject.  It  is  as  if  sitting  in  an  armchair,  the 
author  were  giving  impressions  of  his  life  in  India  and  spin¬ 
ning  a  yarn  with  all  colours  available,  helped,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  by  that  pint  of  Moselle  Cup  follow^  by  a  glass  of 
Madeira  and  a  slice  of  the  richest  plum  cake  to  which  he 
pledges  allegiance  in  salute  to  the  old  Bombay  Club. 

As  Colonel  of  the  Light  Horse  and  a  stern  critic  of  the 
“  Military  mind  to  boot.”  a  foremost  advocate  (A  expand¬ 
ing  social  intercourse  between  Indians  and  British,  Sir 
Stanley’s  reminiscences  digress  from  the  lighter  side  of  life 


THE  EAST  INDU  COMPANY  IN 
18th  CENTURY  POLITICS 

By  LUCY  S.  SUTHERLAND 
35j.  net 

Though  much  has  been  written  on  the  rise  of 
British  power  in  India  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  study  of  the  relations  of  the  State  and  the 
East  India  Company  during  this  period  has  been 
neglected.  The  subject  is  complex,  but  its  study 
serves  not  only  as  a  background  to  events  in 
India  but  as  an  approach  to  some  of  the  major 
problems  of  contemporary  English  politics. 


■  ARABIAN  HIGHLANDS 

By  H  ST.  J.  B.  PHILBY 
Illustrated.  55.v.  net 

The  little-known  southern  part  of  Sa’udi  Arabia 
is  the  subject  of  this  account  of  two  journeys, 
one  in  the  period  1936-7,  the  other  about  four 
years  later,  undertaken  by  the  author  who  is  the 
first  European  to  have  travelled  in  much  of  the 
area. 
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By  L.  V.  THOMAS  and  R.  N.  FRYE 
27jr.  6rf.  net 

Other  volume-,  dealing  with  Eastern  Countries 
are:  The  United  States'  and  China,  31.v.  6d.  net: 
The  United  States  and  Russia,  3Qs,  net:  The 
United  States  and  the  Near  East,  2nd  ed.,  20s. 
net:  and  The  United  States  and  Japan,  20s.  net. 
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lo  permit  the  reader  to  learn  something  of  the  more  serious 
activities  either  in  his  own  writings  in  the  Press 
or  in  his  informal  talks  with  leading  Indian  busi¬ 
ness  men,  princes,  viceroys  and  governors.  Not  unnatur¬ 
ally,  he  has  a  great  admiration  for  the  late  Lord  Lloyd- 
after  his  appreciation  of  Lord  Willingdon’s  tact  and  judg¬ 
ment  has  had  its  fling.  Lloyd,  he  admits,  did  not  sutler 
fools  gladly,  but  his  forcefulness  in  digging  the  Sind  Bar¬ 
rage  project  out  of  the  dus'y  files  and  bringing  it  to  practical 
completion,  and  his  inculcation  of  the  team  spirit  for  work¬ 
ing  the  Act  of  1919.  gave  strong  reason  for  Bombay  to 
remember  him  with  gratitude. 

Of  Sir  John  Anderson,  now  Lord  Waverley,  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  a  very  different  type.  Sir  Stanley  is  unre¬ 
servedly  enthusiastic.  From  Bombay,  the  vision  of  the 
functioning  of  a  truly  liberal  mind  with  administrative 
qualities  of  the  rarest  character,  was  noted  with  congratu¬ 
lations  for  Bengal.  Qosely  linked  as  he  was  with  the 
progress  of  the  great  City  of  Bombay,  Sir  Stanley’s  chapter 
on  the  industrial  development  of  India,  the  hatefulness  of 
the  cotton  excise,  the  enterprise  of  the  great  Tata  famUy 
and  the  much  misunderstood  benefits  of  the  managing 
agency  system,  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  study  of 
the  India  of  the  past.  When  he  comes  to  the  present, 
which  began  after  his  fifty  years  were  spent.  Sir  Stanley  is 
a  discriminating  optimist  for  the  future.  He  regrets,  but 


regards  as  inevitable,  the  merger  of  the  Indian  States  in  the 
new  India  and  Pakistan.  He  legrets  too.  the  deepening 
greyness  of  life  there  He  hopes  that  the  small  but  rising 
band  of  writers  who.  in  English  and  in  their  own  vernacu¬ 
lar.  are  interpreting  Indian  society  to  the  West,  may  dispel 
the  cloud  of  materialism  which  he  sees  overshadowing  the 
land,  and  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  the  other  great 
services  he  pays  the  tribute  of  one  who  knew  them  well  and 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  meet. 

Edwin  Haward 

Sage.sse  Chinoise  et  Philosophie  Chretienne  h\  Henri 

Bernard-Maitre  (Paris :  Cat  hash) 

Fifty  years  ago  it  was  possible  for  a  student  to  read  all 
outstanding  w'orks  on  Chinese  studies  in  the  space  of  a 
handful  of  years.  The  half  century  which  has  elapsed  has 
changed  all  that;  scholars  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  vied 
with  each  other  to  clarify  this  or  that  division  of  Chinese 
culture  until  the  result  is  a  truly  enormous  library  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  collective  stud  es.  Prominent  among  these  con¬ 
tributions  are  those  of  Roman  Catholic  writers  whose 
training,  penetrating  intellect  and  incisive  style  have  given 
us  some  of  our  most  valued  works  of  interpretation. 

In  some  300  paees  Henri  Bernard-Maitre  attempts  the 
task  of  assessing  Chinese  wisdom  as  presented  by  philo¬ 
sophers,  moralists,  ethical  teachers  and  political  reformers. 
In  the  first  90  pages  the  legacy  of  prehistory  is  examined 
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togethei  with  the  development  of  theism,  animism, 
naturism.  Confucianism.  Taoism.  Monism.  Buddhism  and 
Veuanta.  These  crystallised  into  a  compact  body  of 
wisdom  which  remained  the  essential  Chinese  culture  until 
1  the  end  of  the  Empire.  It  moreover  formed  an  integral 
I  part  of  the  transition  to  republican  thinking  and  idealism, 
I  as  well  as  the  later  basis  of  Chinese  rationalism.  It  fought 
its  battles  with  Chinese  reformers  and  more  often  won  than 
lost.  How  it  fared  when  the  conflict  with  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion  began  on  Chinese  soil  is  the  topic  of  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  the  book. 

Part  two  examines  the  results  of  the  impact  of 
Christian  philosophy  on  Chinese  traditional  wisdom  and 
scholarship.  The  contributions  of  Father  Matteo  Ricci 
(some  of  wh’.ch  are  to-day  indistinguishable  in  the  Chinese 
mind  from  those  of  native  scholars)  are  shown  in  perspec¬ 
tive.  Early  attempts  at  expounding  Chinese  thought  to  the 
We  t  are  examined:  the  works  of  European  scholars  trying 
to  form  a  synthesis  of  Eastern  and  Western  thought  are 
quoted  and  their  value  assessed.  Leibniz  and  his  Chinese 
knowledge  are  shown  in  all  stages  of  their  influence  on  his 
own  thought  and  that  of  his  times.  A  valuable  chapter  on 
18lh  century  translatiore>  into  European  languages  from  the 
Confucian  Canon,  leads  to  a  study  of  the  reverses  suffered 
by  Christian  philosopy  in  the  middle  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty. 

The  concluding  section  details  the  continuing  contact 
between  Chinese  culture  and  Western  civilisation  down  to 
our  own  day  From  the  first  shocks  in  the  early  1800s 
down  through  the  Opium  War,  missionary  and  scholarly 
activities  and  adjustments,  the  republican  renaisance  and  its 
j  following  periods  of  disquiet,  the  developing  story  of 
Chinese  action  and  reaction  is  sketched  with  a  sure  hand 
I  The  author  quotes  from  numerous  writers  who  have  treated 
some  part  of  his  subject  before  him,  here  to  confirm,  there 
to  refute  He  appraises  with  scrupulous  fairness  the  value 
of  differing  pronouncements  on  what  the  Chinese  have 
thought,  believed  and  achieved .  Standard  histories  of 
Chinese  philosophy  will  have  much  light  shed  on  them  by 
a  reading  of  this  valuable  book. 

Nfvii.i.f.  Whymant 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

The  rather  gloomy  background  picture  of  the 
resurgence  of  military  elements  in  Japan  drawn  in 
r  a  well-informed  article  by  M.  Robert  Guillan  in  the 
September  issue  of  Pndfic  .iffairs  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  news  last  month  that  the  National  Police  Reserve, 
with  1 10,000  men,  has,  under  a  recently  enacted  law.  now 
become  the  National  Safety  Force,  armed  with  artillery 
and  light  tanks  as  well  as  infantry  weapons.  The  hard 
core  of  the  '*  Safety  Force,”  whose  members  are  all 
volunteers,  is  formed  by  over  600  officers  who  only  a 
few  years  ago  held  similar  positions  in  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Army. 

It  seems  that  the  clandestine  activities  in  which  M. 
Guillan  suggests  former  Japanese  officers  were  engaged 
are  now  no  longer  necessary.  Although  leaders  of  the 
kiRans  (organisations) — people  like  lakushiro  Hattori 
and  Masanobu  1  suji  (“the  man  who  took  Singapore  ”) — 
were  at  one  time  opposed  to  cooperation  with  the 
National  Police  reserve  because  it  was  not  an  army  and 
because  its  members  were  “  a  mercenary  crew  .  .  *.  over¬ 
paid  and  coddled  instead  of  being  properly  trained  by 
rigorous  methods  .  .  .  they  should  now  see  the  way 
clear  ahead  for  incorporating  their  groups  of  dissatisfied 
professional  soldiers  into  the  new  force  to  strengthen  the 
core  and  provide  the  pressure  for  its  expansion  into  an 
army,  perhaps  to  15  or  20  divisions  as  Hattori  envisages. 

As  Japan  is  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  the 
strongest  strategic  link  in  its  island  defence  chain  in  the 
•  Pacific,  an  effective  fighting  force  is,  from  the  American 
point  of  view,  the  only  way  of  ensuring  Japan’s  continued 
strength  when  the  U.S.  occupation  is  withdrawn.  The 
Japanese  people’s  view  of  military  resurgence  is  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  American  strategic  considerations,  but  if  it  is 
a  contentious  issue,  with  all  but  military  elements,  it  is  not 
the  only  one.  The  question  of  the  Ryukyu  islands  is  another 
which  may  at  any  moment  become  of  urgent  importance. 
The  Ryukyus,  that  chain  of  islands  which  stretches  south 
from  Japan  to  the  north  coast  of  Formosa,  are  at  present 
under  American  administration,  but  agitation  for  their 
return  to  Japan  has  already  been  voiced.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Ryukyus,  the  Kuriles  and  the  position  of 
Sakhalin  are  issues  discussed  in  an  article  in  August’s 
World  Today,  published  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Intel  national  Affairs. 

The  general  feelings  of  the  people  of  Japan  towards 
certain  issues  are  seldom  brought  to  light,  and  when  they 
are,  the  results  are  often  surprising,  as  in  the  recent 
elections.  A  short  report  on  birth  control  in  Japan 
reported  in  the  September  issue  of  Asia  (Saigon)  reveals 
that  “  40  per  cent,  of  of  all  couples  practise  it  and  85  per 
cent,  approve  of  it.”  On  the  other  hand  Asia  reprints  an 
extract  from  an  investigation  carried  out  by  the  Tokyo 
paper  Mainkht  which  says  that  of  3,500  subjects 
questioned  54.4  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  55.5  per  cent,  of 
the  women  were  completely  ignorant  on  the  subject. 
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However,  the  birth  rate  in  Japan  showed  a  decline  after 
1950,  “  although  the  population  is  still  going  up  because 
of  the  death  rate.” 

Mfv  O.  M.  Green,  writing  of  Mao  Tse-tung  in  the 
Fortnightly  for  October,  seems  to  have  ideas  about 
present-day  China  which  are  not  entirely  borne  out  by 
the  facts.  China,  he  says,  is  visibly  restless,  and  that 
college  professors  “  are  rounded  up  in  camps  for  humi¬ 
liating  re-education  in  Maoism.”  This  runs  contrary  to 
the  well-balanced  and  impartial  study  by  Professor  C.  P. 
Fitzgerald  in  his  recent  book  Revolution  in  China,  as 
Well  by  the  observations  of  those  who  have  returned  to 
Europe  recently  from  China.  And  Mr.  Ashutosh  Das. 


in  an  article  on  “  Agrarian  Reform  in  Communist 
China  ”  in  United  Asia  (Vol.  IV,  No.  4)  says  that  the 
basic  cause  of  the  untold  misery  of  “  this  vast  part  of  ° 
humanity  ”  has  been  eradicated  by  the  people’s  revolu¬ 
tion.  When  untold  misery  is  relieved  the  people  are  o 

more  visibly  resurgent  in  spirit  than  they  are  restless.  j. 

Other  magazines  of  interest  worth  mentioning  are  ^ 

the  North  Borneo  News  and  the  special  peace  edition  of  g 

Contenjporary  Japan,  which  has  a  prefatory  message 
by  Mr.  Murphy,  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Japan,  the  worried  » 
theme  of  which  is  the  “  aggressor’s  shadow  flying]  long 
ov^r  Nippon.”  .  ^ 

J.  W.  T.  Cdopkr 
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PATRON  SAINT  OF  THE  INDIES 


By  H»  C.  Reiaaner,  {Netc  York) 


ON  December  3rd,  the  Catholic  Church  commemorates 
(he  400th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Francis  Xavier, 
Patron  Saint  of  the  Indies.  Francis  was  one  of  those 
fugitive  pioneers  who  would  have  suffocated  in  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centur> . 
A  race  was,  then,  on  between  fugitives  and  pioneers  from 
Europe.  In  it,  the  fugitives  too  had  to  be  pioneers  in  search 
of  new  havens  while,  at  the  same  time,  many  pioneers  ven¬ 
tured  farther  and  farther  into  virgin  territories  hitherto  be¬ 
yond  reach.  The  majority  of  both  fugitives  and  pioneers, 
Christians  and  Jews  alike,  succeeded  only  in  transferring 
their  problems  and  conflicts  from  one  territory  to  another. 
In  trying  to  escape  they  found  out  that  there  is  but  “  One 
World.”  Or  rather,  by  taking  with  them  their  fears,  sus¬ 
picions  and  aspirations,  they  contributed  toward  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  “  One  World  ”  comprising  the  Christian  and 
Islamic  Occident  together  with  the  ‘‘  heathenish  ”  Far  East 
and  the  Americas. 

Francis  Xavier  had  become  a  founder  member  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus  in  1534,  at  the  age  of  28,  when  pursuing 
his  religious  studies  at  the  University  of  Paris.  The  Com¬ 
pany,  or  Society,  of  Jesus,  organizeiJ  on  a  plan  of  militarv 
discipline,  was  to  have  as  its  chief  object  the  propaganda 
of  the  faith.  In  addition  to  plain  scholarly  teaching,  its 
object  was  to  be  achieved  in  two  ways:  amongst  Christians, 
by  search'ng  for  heretics  and  handing  them  over  to  the 
FTOpei*  (^cials:  amongst  heathens,  by  preaching  Christi- 
ahity  and  organising  services.  Francis  himself  took  pan 
in  lx>th  activities.  However,  whilst  scrupulously  obeying 
his  Superiors’  orders,  he  gradually  influenced  them  in  the 
direction  of  his  own  missionary  impulses. 

By  the  middle  of  June,  1540,  Francis  and  another 
member  of  the  Company  arrived  at  Lisbon.  They  were 
received  in  audience  by  the  King  of  Portugal.  The  King 


was  most  anxious  to  retain  their  services  for  his  country. 
The  King’s  brother,  a  Cardinal  and  Grand  Inquisitor,  ap¬ 
pointed  them  chaplains  to  the  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition, 
lu  those  prisons.  Francis  was  to  meet  for  the  first  time 
”  New  Christians.”  former  Muslims  and  Jews  who  had 
Iteen  discovered,  or  were  suspect  of,  practising  their  erst¬ 
while  religion.  Father  Simon  Rodrigues,  Francis’  com¬ 
panion,  reported  about  this  assignment  to  their  superior, 
Ignatius  Loyola.  Francis  too  attended  to  his  duties,  silently, 
but  his  mind  was  in  search  of  a  religious  climate  in  which 
he  would  be  able  to  create  rather  than  to  police.  He  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Society  at  Rome  of  a  conversation  he  had  had 
with  Don  Martin  Alphons  de  Souza,  newly  appointed 
Portuguese  Viceroy  of  the  Indies.  The  latter  had  told 
Francis:  “There  is  an  island  oft  India  where  there  are 
no  Jem  or  M(x>rs,  hut  only  heathens." 

A  compromise  was  arrived  at  eventually.  Simon  was 
to  remain  in  Portugal.  Francis  was  to  proceed  East.  On 
his  35th  birthday.  .April  7th.  1541,  he  saMed,  never  to  return 
to  Europie  The  first  eight  years  he  spont  in  places  in  India. 
Ceylon  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  His  reports  from  over¬ 
seas  reveal  that  he  was  painfully  aware  of  the  corruptive 
influence  of  Portuguese  political  and  trading  interests  on 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  Gospiel.  His  instructions 
to  subordinate  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  area  of  the  Arabian 
Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean  are  full  of  mature  psychological 
advice.  He  dutifully  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  .system  of  Inquisition  in  Portuguese  India  after 
having  observed  that  many  Christians  over  there  lived  actu¬ 
ally  according  to  the  laws  of  Moses  or  Mohammed.  Yet  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  his  life’s  ambition  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  turning  nominal  Christians,  remnants  of 
Eastern  Churches,  to  the  Catholic  fold,  or  competing  with 
Muslims  for  the  souls  of  heathens,  or  explaining  his  notion 
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o£  the  Messiah  to  Jews.  What  little  is  known  about  Francis’ 
co.itucis  with  individual  Jews  stems  from  testimonies  of 
Olliers,  both  Christians  and  Jews,  not  from  Francis  direct. 

Francis  had  been  dead  for  four  years  when  one 
of  his  former  friends.  Doctor  Cosmo  Sarayua,  testified  tnai 
Francis  had  got  into  touch  w'ith  a  lonely  Jewish  scholar 
while  in  Malacca  in  1545,  and  that  the  Jew  was 
eventually  converted.  ihat  religious  discussions  be¬ 
tween  the  two  self-exiled  Europeans  look  place  m 
Malacca  need  not  be  doubted;  but  whether  or  not  it  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jew  would  seem  to  require 
more  definite  proof.  The  posthumous  proceedings  held  in 
Goa  in  1556  were  to  establish  alleged  miracles  wrought  by 
Francis.  Doctor  Sarayua  mentioned  the  incident  in  this 
sense.  The  Jew’s  conversion,  he  submitted,  was  held  to  be 
a  miracle  on  account  of  his  original  hardheadedness, 
obstinacy  and  scholarship.  Possibly,  the  Jewish  scholar 
was  identical  with  with  one  “  Rabbi  Itolomao  ”  whose  name 
appeared  in  1549  in  the  correspondence  of  Caspar 
Barzaeus,  one  of  Francis’  disciples  from  Ormuz,  a  Persian 
Gulf  island.  The  “  Rabbi,”  obviously  a  business  man 
with  average  Jewish  religious  training,  was  a  native  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  Spain.  He  had  gone  East  via  Venice.  He  resided  in 
Malacca  for  some  time.  Barzaeus  made  contact  with  him 
in  Ormuz  Had  he  been  baptised  previously,  his  would 
therefore  have  been  a  case  of  heresy.  Barzaus.  however, 
expresed  repeated  hopes  of  his  forthcoming  conversion. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  finally  consummated. 

In  Francis’  own,  otherwise  rather  detailed  correspon¬ 
dence  from  the  East  with  the  Company  in  Rome  and  the 
King  m  Lisbon,  there  are  only  scant  general  references  to 
Jews.  They  leave  the  impression  that  his  basic  detachment 
did  not  change  after  he  left  Lisbon  in  1541.  At  the  time 
the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  scholar  supposedly  took  place 
in  Malacca,  Francis  recorded  that  a  Portuguese  merchant 
just  back  from  China  had  spoken  of  a  people  living  in  the 
Chinese  hinterland  who  would  not  eat  pork.  Another 
Jesuit  missionary  might  have  rejoiced  at  the  possibility  of 
tracing  a  remnant  of  the  ”  Ten  Lost  Tribes.”  Many  actu¬ 
ally  did,  such  as  Fathers  Ricci  and  Bernier,  in  the  17th 
century.  Francis  Xavier  calmly  maintained  that  the  indica¬ 
tions  received  were  inconclusive  as  to  whether  they  referred 
to  “  Christians  with  a  Judaistic  ritual,  such  as  the  Ethio¬ 
pians,”  or  to  Jews  proper,  and  that  he  had  instructed  other 
merchants  who  were  proceeding  to  China  to  obtain  more 
particulars.  Francis  does  not  appear  to  have  followed 
it  up 

rtis  own  mind  was  still  in  search  of  the  “  island  off 
India  ”  which  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  had  mentioned  back 
in  Lisbon  in  1541.  Eight  years  later  he  assigned  himself 
to  realise  his  dream.  Not  an  iota  was  changed.  Even  the 
words  were  the  same.  On  January  14th,  1549,  Francis 
wrote  to  King  John  III  of  Portugal,  from  Cochin;  “  I  am 
leaving  for  Japan  whose  inhabitants  are  all  heathens  un¬ 
touched  by  Muslims  and  Jews." 


Francis’  mission  to  Japan  reveals  in  true  and  final  per¬ 
spective  a  gigantic  self-imposed  task  in  the  face  of  over- 
w'helming  odds.  He  was  one  of  less  than  a  dozen  Jesuits 
who,  between  themselves,  tried  to  cover  an  area  stretching 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Japan.  Hardly  any  of  them 
had  a  clear  idea  of  the  religious  notions  of  the  people 
w  horn  they  hoped  to  convert.  Not  being  conversant  with 
Eastern  languages,  they  had  to  rely  on  local  interpreters 
of  untested  intelligence  and  trustworthiness.  Francis’  high 
expectations  were  not  fulfilled.  He  left  Japan  and  died  on 
an  island  off  Macao  on  December  3rd,  1551 

The  grandeur  of  Francis’  missionary  vision  remains 
unchallenged.  He  would  delegate  or  defer  side  issues,  and 
concentrate  on  what  he  deemed  crucial  in  his  plan.  He 
never  compromised  with  those  who  wielded  political,  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  or  mercantile  power,  but  tried  to  conquer  by 
the  spirit  which  he  himself  possessed.  Purity  of  intention 
and  method,  not  the  magic  of  miracles  ascrib^  to  Francis, 
has  endowed  his  memory  with  the  halo  of  sainthood. 
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LORD  OF  THE  CESSATION  OF  BIRTH 

By  Winifred  Holmes 


From  the  level  plain  of  the  State  of  Mysore  in  Southern 
India  rise  two  fang-like  hills  which  shelter  between 
them  the  village  of  Sravana  Belgola.  The  name 
Sravana  Belgola  means  "  The  White  Pond  of  the  Jain 
Ascetic”  and  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  pilgrims 
have  journeyed  here  from  all  over  India  to  worship  at  its 
shrines  and  to  make  their  renunciations — some  of  the 
world,  others  of  life  itself  by  the  process  of  slow  starvation 
called  san-yasa.  ”  The  coral-lipped  Santisenamuni  .  .  . 
on  the  mount  at  Belgola  having  given  up  food  and  other 
things  became  lord  of  the  cessation  of  birth,”  runs  one  of 
the  many  such  inscriptions  on  Chandra-giri,  the  lower  of' 
the  two  fang  hills.  The  other  hill  is  crowned  by  tb;*  Nrgest 
Slone  statue  in  the  world,  the  colossal  Gomata-raja. 

The  worship  of  high  places  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Jain  religion  and  its  temples  often  crown  such  hills.  In  the 
South,  these  bettus  are  built  as  courtyards  open  to  the  sky 
containing  a  colossus,  half  Raja  and  half  superhuman 
figure.  But  none  of  the  other  statues  are  as  magnificent  as 
this  colossus  at  Sravana  Belgola.  Although  it  dates  from 
the  tenth  century  it  echoes  the  classical  style  and  nobility 
of  the  Gupta  tradition. 

Cliandra-giri — “  the  hill  of  pilgrimages  and  the  hill  of 
Saints  ” — takes  its  name  from  Chandragupta,  its  greatest 
devotee.  Although  authenticated  by  inscriptions  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  Chandragupta  who  came  here  with  his 
guru  to  meditate,  worship  and  die  was  the  Mauryan  Em¬ 
peror,  grandfather  to  Asoka.  who  travelled  from  Ujjain  in 
300  B.C.  after  the  seer  Bhadrubahu  had  foretold  a  terrible 
famine,  bringing  many  of  his  people  with  him  to  escape  the 
privations,  or  whether  it  was  the  Gupta  Emperor,  Chand¬ 
ragupta  II  who  in  his  old  age  embraced  Jainism  and, 
moved  to  pity  at  the  sight  of  the  famished  people  of  his 
own  land,  left  the  country  with  a  Jain  teacher  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  at  Sravana  Belgola  before  he  died  of 
san-yasa. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Gomata  Raja  statue  is  a  sub¬ 
limation  of  this  legend  of  a  great  king  becoming  ”  lord  of 
the  cessation  of  birth.”  but  although  it  is  Gupta  in  style 
and  feeling  it  was  not  constructed  till  the  tenth  century. 
Much  earlier  are  the  inscriptions  recording  other  such  re¬ 
nunciations.  One  dated  A.D.  700  and  signed  ”  Nantisena, 
Chief  of  the  Sages.”  is  a  small  masterp’ece.  “  Fleeting  are 
the  treasures  of  beauty,  pleasure,  wealth  and  power — like 
the  rainbow,  like  the  streaks  of  lightning  or  the  dew.  This 


is  the  supreme  truth  .  .  1  do  not  like  existence  on  this 

earth.” 

The  apparent  contradiction  in  Indian  religious  sculp¬ 
ture,  so  hard  for  the  West  to  appreciate  and  understand- 
the  mixture  of  a  sensuous  awareness  of  life  and  a  spiritual 
striving  after  truth — is  present  abundantly  in  the  Gomata. 
His  eyes  are  concentrated  on  spiritual  vision;  his  lips  arc 
curved  in  proud  contempt  for  the  world;  he  stands  on  the 
hill  conscious  of  being  eanh-bound,  but  drawing  strength 
from  it  for  his  final  leap  into  infinity;  yet  his  skin  looks 
soft  and  smooth,  his  arms,  torso  and  legs  are  those  of  a 
man  in  his  youthful  prime  vibrating  with  life;  the  granite 
has  become  Lving  flesh  through  the  genius  of  the  crafts¬ 
man  who  could  appreciate  both  the  spiritual  truth  he  was 
expressing  and  the  flow  of  life  pulsating  through  his  whole 
body. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  find  thete  sensitive  artistic  quali¬ 
ties  on  such  a  huge  scale.  The  figure  is  the  largest  stone 
statue  in  the  world.  It  stands  60  feet  high  and  is  carved 
out  of  a  single  monolith.  Probably  it  formed  part  of  the 
hill  itself — a  granite  tor — as  the  work  of  moving  and  erect¬ 
ing  it  at  the  top  would  have  been  a  gigantic  task. 

Little  archaeological  work  has  been  done  on  it,  but  its 
date,  A.D.  984,  is  fixed  by  nearby  inscriptions  in  Kannada, 
Tamil  and  Maharathi.  Although  late  classical  in  technique 
and  feeling,  northern  rather  than  southern,  and  with  a  tinge 
of  assimilated  hellenism,  there  is  a  slight  stiffening  into  the 
medieval  without  any  of  the  decadence  which  set  in  later. 
A  master  craftsman  was  most  probably  brought  from  Cen¬ 
tral  India  to  direct  the  work  according  to  the  accepted 
traditions  of  his  school  and  period.  Local  craftsmen  were 
no  doubt  hired  to  help  him.  Except  for  two  smaller 
Gomatas,  the  conception  is  unique.  His  is  a  superhuman 
figure  of  great  dignity  and  power,  a  world-ruler,  a  chakra- 
vartin.  His  wide  chest  and  shoulders  give  him  an  air  of 
command;  the  open  lotus  is  under  his  feet,  madava  creepers 
embrace  his  legs,  yet  he  is  unaware  of  them  both,  so  deep 
is  he  in  meditation. 

Some  of  the  priests  will  tell  one  that  he  is  the  son  of 
Purudeva.  fourth  Tirthankar.  sometimes  identified  with 
Cupid  Incarnate,  who  gave  up  his  throne  to  become  an 
ascetic.  A  legendary  statue  of  him  is  supposed  to  have 
been  put  up  at  the  time  and  they  consider  this  is  a  copy  of 
it.  But  as  in  Jain  iconography  Gomata  is  the  son  of 
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Adinatha.  first  Tirthankar,  and  the  creepers  and  ant-hills 
are  his  symbols,  most  probably  the  statue  is  an  idealized 
and  inspired  version  of  the  usual  Tirthankar  figure.  Less 
romantic,  perhaps,  but  a  more  likely  identification  of  the 
figure. 

But  whoever  he  is,  his  image  is  still  an  object  of  great 
veneration  and  every  day  offerings  of  garlands  and  limes 
and  plantains  are  made  to  him,  and  libations  of  milk  poured 
over  him  at  festival  time.  Pilgrims  come  here,  too,  from 
every  Jain  centre  in  Gujerat,  the  Deccan  and  the  South. 
Walking  up  the  six  hundred  steps  towards  him  one  may 
see  the  crude  drawing  of  an  old  woman  with  a  hrinjal. 
The  story  goes  that  when  the  day  came  for  the  image  to  be 
oonsec.ated — March  3rd,  1028 — “  Chamudra-raya  pre¬ 
pared  a  bath  of  milk  and  ghee,  sacred  water,  coconut-milk, 
plantains,  jagghery,  sugar,  almonds,  dates,  poppy  seeds, 
milk  curds,  sandalwood,  gold  and  silver  flowers,  many 
varieties  of  precious  stones  and  silver  coins.”  but  that  when 
the  liquid  was  poured  over  the  statue  it  would  not  fall 
below  the  waist,  proof  that  the  offering  was  rejected. 
Giamuda-raya  in  despair,  seeing  an  old  woman  standing 
by  with  her  humble  offering,  a  brinjal  of  milk,  told  her  to 
pour  it  over  the  Gomata:  whence  it  flowed  down  the  statue 
and  bathed  the  whole  hill  and  the  rich  people  who  had 
come  with  him  for  the  anointing. 

Since  then  a  round  basin,  the  Lake  of  Labita,  has  been 
constructed  for  overflow  libations,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
colossus  stand  life-size  c/i«Mri-bearers.  a  yaksha  and  a 
yakshi,  carved  in  black  stone,  which  remind  us  that  we  are 
in  ancient  as  well  as  in  medieval  India,  and  that  the  sources 
are  Aryan  rather  than  Dravidian. 
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The  Gomata  Raja  statue 


CEYLON  TRANSFORMS  THE  JUNGLE 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 


A  THOUSAND  years  ago,  Ceylon  was  known  as  the 
rice  granary  of  the  East.  Its  ancient  rulers  had  con¬ 
structed  a  vast  irrigation  system  as  elaborate  and 
efficient  as  many  built  today.  Five  thousand  ‘‘  tanks  ” — 
full-sized  artificial  lakes — stored  rain  water  and  irrigated, 
by  a  network  of  canals,  the  fields  of  grain  which  supplied 
many  of  the  world’s  markets. 

Today,  this  once  fertile  and  flourishing  granary  of 
Ceylon  is  known  as  the  “  dry  zone.”  Although  it  covers 
three-quarters  of  the  island’s  arable  land  area,  the  dry  zon: 
supports  less  than  half  of  the  present  population  of 
7^  million  people.  The  exports  of  coconut  oil,  tea  and 
rubber  which  flow  from  Ceylon  have  to  pay  for  rice  and 
other  essentials  which  long  ago  could  have  been  grown 


in  the  island  itself.  Faced  with  this  economic  fact  the 
people  of  Ceylon  have  begun  the  great  task  of  developing 
once  more  the  food-producing  areas  of  their  country. 

Shortly  before  the  war  a  start  was  made  at  restoring 
and  modernising  the  ancient  irrigation  system.  Malaria, 
which  threatened  at  first  to  check  the  work,  was  overcome 
by  the  use  of  DDT  and  today  the  jungle  is  in  full  retreat 
before  the  onslaught  of  bulldozers  and  giant  ploughs. 
Already  40,000  acres  have  been  brought  back  into  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  rice  is  growing  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
Five  thousand  families  (approximately  35,(XX)  people) 
have  come  from  all  over  Ceylon  to  colonise  the  irrigated 
settlements.  Each  homestead  receives  eight  acres  of  land, 
a  house,  free  seed,  supplies,  fertilizers,  farm  implements 
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and  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  water  buffalo.  Many  of  the 
“  dry  zone  ”  towns  are  today  prosperous  and  producing 
bumper  crops.  This  is  only  a  beginning,  however,  for  the 
new  land  may  once  more  run  to  waste  unless  the  farmers 
learn  about  crop  rotation,  soil  conservation  and  animal 
husbandry.  Local  small  industries  must  also  be 
encouraged  if  the  area  is  to  attain  a  real  economic 
independence  and  a  comprehensive  programme  of  rural 
development  is  now  being  planned  and  carried  out. 

In  this'  programme  the  Government  of  Ceylon  is 
cooperating  with  Unesco  and  other  United  Nations 
Agencies.  At  a  former  wartime  air-base  at  Minneriya,  a 
team  ofi  experts  from  Unesco,  the  World  Health  Organisa¬ 
tion,  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organisation  and  the 
International  Labour  Organisation  are  conducting  training 
courses  and  classes  to  enable  the  people  of  the  Minneriya 
area  to  raise  their  own  living  standards  and  maintain  the 
fertility  and  prosperity  of  the  newly  reclaimed  land.  A 
full-scale  rural  university  is  being  established  with  a 
library,  classrooms,  offices,  workshops  and  a  model  farm. 
In  three  years’  time  when  the  Unesco  and  other  experts 
withdraw,  proper  techniques  of  agriculture  will  have  been 
developed  and  numerous  Ceylonese  teachers,  experts  and 
community  leaders  trained.  Each  of  the  experts  sent  by 
the  United  Nations  Agencies  is  working  with  a  Ceylon 
specialist  assigned  to  the  project.  Together,  they  are 
tackling  the  problems  of  55,000  people  living  in  an  area 
of  90  square  miles  around  the  town  of  Minneriya.  In 


Ceylonese  carpenter  in  his  outdoor  workshop,  assisiinf> 
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Ancient  tank,  restored  for  use  in  the  irrigation 
colonisation  scheme  (Unesco) 

addition  to  the  35,000  settlers,  there  are  10,000  squatters 
who  have  moved  on  to  the  land  from  many  parts  of 
Ceylon  and  a  further  10,000  inhabiting  the  simple  and 
often  impoverished  villages  already  in  the  area — people 
whose  ancestors  stubbornly  refused  to  surrender  to  the 
jungle  which  swept  over  the  once  fertile  areas. 

These  communities  include  people  of  every  race, 
religion  and  language  of  Ceylon.  In  the  39  villages  which 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  programme,  no  two  have  the  same 
composition  or  problems.  There  are  Hindus,  Buddhists 
and  Muslims.  Some  speak  Tamil  and  some  Sinhalese. 
Three  of  the  villages  are  inhabited  by  Veddah  peoples 
whose  ancestors .  were  the  cave-dwelling  aborigines  of 
Ceylon.  The  educational  programme  for  the  colonists 
and  villagers  of  Minneriya  is  therefore  being  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  ne^s  and  desires  expressed  by  each 
particular  group. 

With  funds  voted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ceylon,  adult 
education  centres  are  being  set  up  in  each  village  and 
colony  in  the  area.  Some  are  already  in  being  and  serve 
as  a  workshop  and  laboratory  where  valuable  experience 
is  gained  to  be  applied  in  other  villages.  But  in  some 
cases  the  Government  is  not  able  to  provide  funds  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  all  these  classes  and  schools  with  the 
specialised  equipment  that  is  needed  if  the  work  is  to 
be  speedy  and  effective.  It  is  this  need  for  teaching  aids, 
vocational  training  equipment,  films  and  filmstrips,  sets  of 
demonstration  tools,  etc.,  which  Unesco  is  trying  to  meet 
through  the  channels  of  its  gift  coupon  scheme. 

This  scheme  not  only  helps  to  meet  the  needs  of  ihe 
people  in  Ceylon  but  also  provides  a  direct  link  between 
similar  people  from  different  parts  of  the  world  who 
live  in  different  conditions  and  have  often  ver> 
different  problems  to  face.  One  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  gift  coupon  scheme  from  Unesco’s  point  of  view 
is  not  merely  to  give  assistance  but  also  to  establish  this 
personal  contact  which  can  do  so  much  to  encourage 
understanding  between  individuals  and  peoples. 
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CHINESE 

JUNKS 

I  By  F.  fV,  Sadler 

j 

UNTIL  nearly  400  years  ago,  Chinese  sailing  crafi 
equalled,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  the  ships  which 
sailed  under  Magellan,  Cabot  and  Drake.  Even  to¬ 
day,  akhough  their  designs  have  changed  little  with  the 
ce..turies,  the  junks  of  China  can  compare  most  favourably 
with  the  coasting  craft  of  many  Western  countries.  Al¬ 
though  at  first  glance  all  junks  look  alike,  almost  every 
waterside  town  and  even  some  villages  have  evolved  their 
own  ideas  of  construction  and  decoration;  there  is  conse¬ 
quently  a  wide  range  in  the  design  of  hull  and  sail. 

According  to  legend  the  '*  engineer,”  Lu  Pan,  designed 
the  junk  in  the  first  century  B.C.  Superstitious  Chinese 
junk-men  believe  that  the  sister  of  Lu  Pan  inhabits  the 
port  side  of  every  ves.sers  cabin.  Superstition  flourishes 
among  China’s  water-dwellers.  Dragons  are  still  seen  in 
the  swirl  of  a  whirlpool.  Shrines  are  often  built  on  the 
river  banks  to  ensure  the  protection  of  the  gods.  Some 
junks  have  eyes  painted  on  their  bows  to  look 
cut  for  dangers  not  visible  to  mortals.  In  fishing 
junks,  the  eye-ball  is  often  set  low  in  the  white  so  that  it 
is  for  ever  on  the  alert  for  observing  fish,  but  in  the  trading 
junk  the  eye  is  so  placed  so  that  it  looks  straight  ahead. 
Because  of  the  belief  that  evil  spirits  sometimes  pursue 
junks,  a  junk  steersman,  without  hesitation,  will  swerve 
across  the  bows  of  an  approaching  steamer  in  an  attempt 
to  shake  them  off. 

Junk-men  navigate  the  dangerous  seas  and  waterways 
of  China  in  the  same  skilful  manner  as  did  their  ancestors, 
rdying  solely  on  the  old,  crude  form  of  compass  and 
greatly  assisted  by  their  inherited  traditional  pilotage  lore. 
The  junk  has  been  aptly  termed  “  the  camel  of  the  river  ” 
because  of  its  unhurried  perseverance  in  covering  great 
distances  where  other  means  of  transport  are  impracticable. 
In  the  section  between  Ichang  and  Chungking,  as  many  as 
200  men  have  strained  to  tow  one  laden  junk  against  a 
current  up  to  1 1  knots.  In  this  area  there  are  70  treacherous 
rapids  and  more  navigational  risks  to  the  mile  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  Life  on  a  junk  is  hard  and 
tough:  and  for  junk-men  negotiating  the  Upper  Yangtse 
rapids,  it  is  accompanied  with  great  danger.  Most 
mariners  would  choose  the  hazards  of  the  sea  to  service  in 
a  Yangtse  junk. 

The  “  trackers.”  as  the  human  tow-horses  are  called, 
had  in  places  to  hang  on  by  fingers  and  toes  where  the 


Junk  on  the  Whang  Po  River  near  Shanghai.  Note  eye 
on  bow — jor  spotting  devils 


track  was  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  gorge.  Their  urge  was  the 
lash.  Happily,  steam  is  now  often  used  instead.  Red  boats 
are  stationed  at  every  dangerous  rapid.  They  are  the  life¬ 
saving  junks  manned  by  efficient  crews  continuously  on 
the  look-out  for  junks  in  trouble. 

Every  Chinese  rapid  has  its  own  peculiar  danger. 
Some  have  a  phenomenon  known  as  “  fashui  ”  or  “  boil¬ 
ing.”  Intermittently  the  water  boils  up  violently  for 
several  mommts,  then  suddenly  subsides.  A  junk  caught 
in  this  must  fight  desperately. 

Of  all  the  types  of  Chinese  junks,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing.  and  certainly  the  last  known,  are  the  fishing  junks. 
The  way  of  life  of  the  fishing  community,  the  manner  of 
their  work  and  the  gear  used,  have  remained  unchanged 
for  many  generations.  Much  trf  the  fishing  is  done  by 
comparatively  large  junks,  which  travel  in  pairs  with  a  net 
some  250  ft.  in  length.  Fishing  junks  often  remain  at  sea 
for  long  stretches,  sometimes  months,  hundreds  of  miles 
from  land.  Food  supplies  and  water  are  sent  out  to  them 
and  the  catches  are  brought  ashore  in  special  boats. 

A  dark  period  for  junk  casualties  was  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  erf  the  Sino-Japanese  war.  In  1938,  the  Japanese  were 
attacking  the  great  city  of  Hankow,  sometimes  called  the 
‘‘Chicago  of  China,”  and  the  Chinese  began  to  leave  the 
city  with  as  many  (rf  their  effects  as  could  be  transported. 
In  two  weeks,  the  junks  moved  400,000  tons  of  goods  and 
equipment  up  the  rapids  from  the  besieged  city. 

Perhaps  one  day  the  Chinese  junk  will  become 
mechanised  But  those  who  know  its  true  worth  and 
beauty  are  thankful  that  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  it  has 
retain^  its  traditional  aspect  and  function. 
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ECOIVOMIC 

SECTlOl^ 

New  Patterns  in 
Chinese  Industry 

By  Nicholas  Read- Collins 

The  Manager  of  a  British  firm  in  Shanghai  stared 
through  the  window  of  his  ofiice.  across  the  Bund  and 
the  dockside.  “  Look.”  he  said,  pointing  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  empty  Honkew  wharves.  “  No  ships.  Shang¬ 
hai  is  dead  The  history  of  Shanghai  is  written  in  our 
ledgers.  Now  we  have  to  get  out.  Our  business  is  not 
suited  any  more  to  the  changed  conditions  in  China.” 

A  few  minutes  before  1  had  been  talking  to  N.  Z. 
Yung,  a  young  man  of  30,  who  recently  inherited 
his  father’s  22  textile  and  flour  mills.  He  told  me. 
“  We  made  greater  profits  last  year  than  in  any  of  the  22 
years  of  the  Kuomintang  era.  We  have  never  been  better 
off.” 

.  Here  are  two  views  of  the  business  scene  in  China 
to-day.  The  old  China  hand  is  packing  his  bags  (he 
would  leave  right  away  if  he  could  get  an  exit  permit),  and 
a  new  class  of  Chinese  business  man  is  operating  in  near 
boom  conditions. 

Shanghai,  as  capital  of  the  East  China  Administra¬ 
tive  Area  (largest  unit  in  the  country),  has  been  the  test 
city  for  Government  economic  reforms.  To  the  Japanese. 
Shanghai  was  ”  the  cancer  of  the  East  ”;  when  the  People’s 
Army  entered  the  city  in  1948  the  cancer  which  had  lived 
on  12  years’  continuous  inflation,  had  practically  eaten  the 
heart  out  of  the  economy.  This  was  true  of  China  as  a 
whole.  The  Japanese-owned  mines  on  the  North  East 
were  flooded,  every  rail  bridge  had  been  blown  up  by  re¬ 
treating  Kuomintang  troops.  The  people  were  hungry  and 
rice  rotted  in  speculators’  godowns.  The  first  action  taken 
by  the  new  government  was  to  rehabilitate  the  railways  and 
through  them  distribute  food  from  surplus  to  deficiency 
areas.  Next,  inflation  had  to  be  controlled,  and  so  the 
Government  bought  large  stocks  of  staple  goods  and  mar¬ 
keted  them  through  a  network  of  State  retail  stores.  This 
forced  speculators  to  unload  hoarded  goods  on  to  the 
market — or  lose  their  capital.  The  takines  of  the  State 
stores  were  called  in  by  the  People’s  Bank  and  were  not 
reissued.  Thus  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  even- 


Mr.  Nicholas  Rcad-Collins  is  a  lecturer  in  Far  Eait  affairs 
who  has  just  returned  front  a  two-months  visit  to  China. 


tually  corresponded  roughly  with  the  supply  of  goods.  One 
healthy  sign  was  seen  in  manufacturers  of  soap,  cigarettes 
and  matches  going  into  overproduction.  It  had  previously 
been  the  practice  of  speculators  to  turn  unstable  currency 
into  consumer  goods  for  which  there  was  a  market. 

By  May  1950  more  than  half  of  Shanghai’s  700  hotels 
closed.  The  city’s  hundred  curio  dealers  put  up  their 
shutters— and  they  are  still  up  because  the  foreign  tourist 
trade  upon  which  they  rel.ed  may  never  return.  However 
prices  were  held  and  this,  for  the  majority  of  Shanghai’s 
51  million,  created  a  new  life.  A  unifl^  tax  structuie 
quickly  followed.  Public  grain  (tax  in  kind)  was  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  central  government,  and  provin¬ 
cial  expenditure  was  checked  at  the  same  time.  Radio  and 
Press  exhortations  for  prompt  tax  payment  should  rwt  be 
taken  for  evidence  of  heavy  taxation,  or  <rf  tax  evasion. 
The  Chinese  are  being  careful  that  this  major  source  of 
state  funds  is  well  maintained.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  year  peasants  are  taxed  up  to  12  per  cent  of  their 
gross  income  (compared  with  17  per  cent  last  year)  and 
that  state  enterprises  and  private  business  are  the  main 
sources  of  tax  income. 


In  1948  only  5.5  per  cent  of  the  national  econtMny 
was  accounted  for  by  industry,  and  this  was  concentrated 
in  a  few  coastal  cities.  A  marked  difference  existed  b^ 
tween  farm  prices  and  prices  of  consumer  goods.  This 
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disequilibrium  still  persists  in  spite  of  some  successful 
olficial  efforts  to  narrow  the  gap.  Farm  production  has  of 
course  expanded  far  more  easily  than  industry,  and  an 
abundance  of  agricultural  goods  has  cheapened  food  prices. 
On  the  other  hand  consumer  gocxls  are  in  short  supply  and 
industrial  prices  are  high.  The  Government  has  periodic¬ 
ally  established  official  ratios  between  rice  and.  for  ex¬ 
ample,  cotton  cloth.  The  price  of  rice  has  been  raised 
and  that  of  cotton  lowered  in  favour  of  the  peasants.  The 
price  of  basic  commodities- -charcoal,  cotton,  kerosene 
and  coal — have  been  steady  since  1950.  There  has  been 
no  rationing,  and  there  is  no  black  market. 


These  reforms  were  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  major 
task  of  raising  China  from  an  agricultural  country  to  an 
industrial  power.  In  China  to-day  modern  industry  con¬ 
stitutes  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  national  economy  than 
in  any  of  the  Eastern  European  states.  Agriculture 
accounts  for  90  per  cent  of  the  economy.  In  the  past 
China  relied  heavily  on  Britain  and  America  for  her  im¬ 
ports.  In  1936  76  per  cent  of  her  imports  were  manufac¬ 
tures  and  textiles,  and  she  needed  only  6  per  cent  for 
machine  tools  and  9  per  cent  for  chemicals.  Nearly  half 
her  te.xtile  industry  was  foreign  owned,  and  Japanese  capital 
controlled  84  per  cent  of  the  rich  coal  seams  in  the  north 
east.  The  Chinese  have  no  illusions  about  the  difficulties. 
The  Director  of  National  Statistics  admitted,  “  We  are 
technically  backward,  and  remain  an  agricultural  countr>'.” 


Of  all  the  shortages  China  faces,  that  of  capital  is 
the  most  serious.  Foreign  loans — even  from  Russia — are 
not  anticipated  at  least  in  adequate  measure  to  satisfy  the 
enormous  requirement^.  It  seems  that  Mao  Tse-tung  cor¬ 
rectly  forecast  that  “  capital  must  come  mainly  from  the 
Chinese  people’s  own  savings.”  The  peasant  is  the  main 
source  for  the  accumulation  of  primary  capital.  He  too, 
supplies  the  worker  with  food,  the  factories  with  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  and  is  the  market  for  consumer  goods  as  well. 
Much  study  has  been  given  to  the  needs  of  the  peasant,  for 
he  is  China’s  biggest  customer  and  his  pnirchasing  power, 
so  long  a  potential,  is  now  a  reality  and  expands  after 
every  harvest.  It  is  estimated  that  each  year  in  the  past 
the  peasant  paid  the  equivalent  of  30m.  tons  of  grain  in 
rent.  Land  reform  laws  have  abolished  rent,  as  well  as  the 
20  million  strong  landlord  class.  Individual  land  owner¬ 
ship  and  the  abolition  of  restrictive  landlord  controls  has 
been  the  incentive  for  increased  production.  This  increase 
of  raw  materials  has  primed  the  industrial  pump,  set  the 
factories  in  motion,  created  new  markets  and  generated  an 
all  round  increase  in  purchasing  power.  Division  of  labour 
in  the  farms  has  freed  labour  for  industry,  and  migration 
of  peasants  from  the  villages  to  the  cities  has  begun.  This 
process  will  be  accelerated  by  the  increase  of  producer  co¬ 
operatives.  and  mechanised  and  collective  farming. 


700  million 

potential  customers  for  the  manufactured 
goods  of  the  western  world  live  between 
Cyprus  and  Japan.  The  vast  material 
resources  of  the  East  are  in  turn  vital  to  the 
productive  industries  of  Europe  and  the  West. 

To  foster  legitimate  commerce 
between  these  two  great  and  mutually 
dependent  markets — whether  in  trade,  in 
shipping,  or  insurance — has  been  the  abiding 
endeavour  of  Steel  Brothers  for  more  than 
eighty  years. 
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For  almost  a  century  Cafferata  and  Company  Limited 
have  been  manufaauring  Gypsum  Plasters  and  Cements  of 
the  highest  possible  quality. 

These  products  are  known  and  used  all  over  the  world 
and  to  our  many  satisfied  Customers  everywhere  the  name 
of  CAFFERATA  is  synonymous  with  Integrity  and  Quality. 

Amongst  the  many  types  of  Gypsunt  Plasters  and  Cements 
available  are  those  specially  suited  for  the  Dental  and 
Surgical  professions,  the  Ceramic.  Electrical  and  Engineering 
industries  in  addition  to  a  complete  langc  of  Plasters  for 
building  purposes. 

Our  Export  Department  is  fully  conversant  with  the 
many  diverse  problems  encountered  in  shipping  consignments 
ranging  from  one  hundredweight  to  hundreds  of  tons  of 
our  various  products  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Many  years  experience  of  exporting  to  the  Far  East  has 
enabled  us  to  build  up  a  fund  of  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
plexities  involved  in  this  market  and  the  benefit  of  this 
information  is  available  to  any  interested  parties  without 
any  obligation. 

The  Distributors  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
full  particulars  of  all  our  products  and  to  deal  with  anv 
enquiries:  — 

Hcatley  &  Gresham.  Ltd., 

P.4  Mission  Row  Extension, 

P.O.  Box  No.  190,  Calcutta. 

Eastern  Dental  Supply  Co.,  Ltd., 

375,  North  Bridge  Road,  Singapore. 


The  need  for  capital  has  necessitated  a  reorganisatiun 
of  the  banking  system.  In  1949  there  were  232  different 
banks  in  Shanghai,  and  the  majority  served  the  speculator 
rather  than  production.  With  the  fall  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
some  bankers  fled  to  Formosa  and  Hong  Kong,  taking 
along  with  them  an  appreciable  amount  of  capital.  This 
made  it  impossible  for  their  banks  to  raise  the  minimum 
capital  required  by  the  new  government  as  a  prerequisite 
for  business.  They  were  therefore  compell^  to  close. 
The  first  banking  combine  emerged  in  1951  and  represented 
an  amalgamation  of  1 1  banks.  This  and  other  mergers  ex¬ 
presses  the  official  aim  to  control  centrally  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  administration.  Mergers  have  also  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  banks  whose  capital  was  too  small,  or  too  scattered, 
to  make  long  term  loans  to  industry. 

In  Oiina  there  is  no  tradition  of  cooperation  between 
finance  and  industry.  There  are  in  Shanghai  some  140,000 
businesses  and  only  50,000  of  these  are  bank  customers. 
Banks  are  not  common  in  the  countryside,  and  even  in 
the  city  suburbs  they  are  a  rarity.  Their  services  do  not 
reach  out  to  the  small  shopkeeper,  the  characteristic  family 
workshop  business,  or  to  the  pedlar.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  increase  savings  deposits  and  the  purchase  of 
Victory  Bonds.  A  new  “  Contract  System  ”  -has  further 
extended  centralised  control  of  production.  The  State 
Bank  may  agree  to  provide  the  funds  needed  by  a  business. 


if  the  business  promises  to  place  all  its  assets  with  the 
bank.  Thus  the  Bank  acts  as  accountant  and  financial  ad¬ 
viser  and  the  business  can  be  guided  towards  specialisation 
and  standardisation  required  in  a  planned  economy.  At 
the  same  time  it  creates  a  much-needed  economic  division 
of  labour 


The  nature  of  industry  was  summarised  by  Hsuch  Mu- 
chiao,  the  Director  of  the  National  Statistics  Bureau,  thus: 

“  Private  enterprise  outnumbers  state  enterprise,  but  the 
former  is  becoming  more  dependent  on  state  leadership, 
especially  the  larger  factories.  The  individual  economy 
of  the  peasants  in  dispersed  farms,  and  the  multitude  of 
artisans’  workshops  will  also  be  drawn  into  the  general 
pattern.”  This  description  draws  attention  to  a  fact  which 
1  thought  might  be  soft-pedalled,  namely  that  state  enter¬ 
prise  is  the  gate  through  which  socialism  will  be  reached. 
Ihis  plan  is  widely  propagated  and  seems  to  have  been 
universally  and  enthusiastically  accepted.  The  present 
transitional  period  of  New  Democracy  in  which  China  de¬ 
velops  a  socialist  state  economy  is  estimated  by  the 
Chinese  at  between  20-30  years.  Many  times  I  questioned 
business  men  about  their  futures  in  a  state  economy.  All 
expressed  the  opinion  that  they  would  become  the  state 
managers  of  their  businesses.  An  old  experienced  busi¬ 
ness  man  with  interests  in  cement,  matches  and  wharves, 
and  a  textile  factory  in  Hong  Kong,  explained  the  general 
feeling  thus:  ”  Under  the  Kuomintang,  corruption,  price 
fluctuation,  the  privileged  Big  Four  and  their  associates, 
and  preferential  treatment  for  foreigners  kept  us  pretty 
v^ell  out  of  business.  We  welcome  the  revolution..  Many 
new  opportunities  have  been  created  for  us  in  the  last 
three  years.  I  feel  sure  the  future  will  be  pleasant.”  The 
political  position  of  the  Chinese  capitalist  was  described 
clearly  to  me  by  Hsieh  Chueh-tsai,  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  “  The  problem.”  he  said,  “  is  to  unite  the  working 
class  and  the  bourgeoisie — such  contradictions  can  be 
solved.  We  were  united  during  the  Japanese  war,  and  are 
again  united  in  the  Common  Programme.  The  national 
capitalists  are  now  aided  by  state  orders,  whereas  under 
the  Kuomintang  they  were  in  very  bad  luck.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  their  development.”  The  Minister 
observed  that  not  for  long  could  China  have  an  economy 
of  five  different  sections  (peasant,  cooperative,  private,  f 
joint  state-capitdlist  and  state).  “  Our  task,”  he  said,  ‘‘  is  { 
to  develop  the  state  economy  along  socialist  lines,  and  take 
over  the  lead.  There  is  no  chance  of  an  anti-communist  I 
front  developing  through  the  expansion  of  private  enter-  | 
prise.”  On  this  point  the  Minister  explained  that  the  pre-  ’ 
sent  Chinese  business  had  never  been  politically  organised.  | 
thanks  to  the  monopolistic  character  of  Kuomintang  eco-  j 
nomy  He  said:  “The  working  class  now  has  the  state  j 
power  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  capitalist.  Business  is 
doing  well.  Moreover  the  capitalists  sympathise  with 
our  present  aims.”  Last  year  the  state  owned  80  per 
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cent  of  heavy  industry  and  90  per  cent  of  all  loans  to  in¬ 
dustry  were  advanced  by  Stale  Banks. 

The  Korean  war  has  created  a  number  of  special  con¬ 
ditions  for  China.  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  coast  blockade  is 
eflective;  there  is  a  total  embargo  on  East-West  trade;  and 
China’s  overseas  assets  have  been  blocked.  But  China  has 
not  gone  bankrupt  The  Korean  war  has  ^ven  industrial¬ 
isation  a  tremendous  boost  The  blockade  has  forced  her 
to  invent  and  substitute  for  goods  formerly  supplied  by 
the  West  British  trade  with  China,  which  once  reached 
£l00m.  annually,  has  virtually  ceased.  Yet  for  the  first 
time  in  73  years  she  has  struck  a  favourable  balance  of 
trade.  The  following  table  shows  clearly  the  new  orienta¬ 
tion  of  trade  towards  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Imports  Exports 


1950 

1951 

1950 

1951 

Eastern  Europe 

...  19.84 

25.3 

3.87 

26.5 

USSR 

...  1.37 

44.8 

26.58 

51.5 

West 

...  78.79 

29.9 

69.55 

22.0 

lOO'r'c 

100?o 

100% 

100% 

It  is  in  the  mechanised  north  each  that  the  industrial 
pace  is  set  A  new  port — Hsinkang  some  40  miles  from 
Tientsin— is  a  symptom  of  the  speed-up  in  this  vulnerable 
and  important  area.  Hsinkang  will  berth  10,000-ton  ships 
which  will  unload  direct  into  trains.  There  will  be  a  big 
saving  on  freight  charges  At  present  only  ships  of  3,000 
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tons  can  sail  up  the  Hai  Ho  to  I'eintsin,  the  largest  indus¬ 
trial  centre  in  China.  The  Japanese  too  tried  to  build  a 
port  here  to  hasten  the  exploitation  of  Manchuria,  and  a 
few  years  ago  American  engineers  commenced  a  navy  base. 
When  completed  Hsinkang  will  be  the  export  point  for 
North  China’s  coal,  salt,  ground  nuts,  cotton  and  grain. 

Trade  exhibitions  of  considerable  size  are  a  feature 
of  life  in  the  larger  cities.  They  aim  to  show  the  man  in 
the  street  that  “  China  can  make  it,”  and  to  bring  together 
the  urban  and  rural  markets.  Displays  of  high  speed 
lathes,  mechanical  coal  cutters,  trolley  buses,  rubber  tyres 
and  gunny  sacks  illustrate  the  ability  of  Chinese  engineers 
to  make  at  home  a  range  goods  previously  imported. 
Every  month  the  Chinese  press  carries  features  of  the  first 
jeep  or  the  first  locomotive  to  be  made  in  China.  The  real 
meaning  of  this  to  Britain  did  not  really  impress  itself  until 
I  went  into  a  Shanghai  cotton  mill.  In  this  private  con¬ 
cern  was  an  interesting  record  of  British  skill  in  two  cen¬ 
turies  Machines  built  by  Dobson  and  Barlow  in  1894 
were  still  working;  there  were  skutchers  and  card¬ 
ing  machines  from  Howard  and  Ballogh  of  Accrington 
dated  1933  and  drawing  machines  by  Tweedales  and 
Smalley  of  Castleton.  Alongside  these,  dated  1949  with  the 
stamp  “Sung  Sing  Foundry,  Shanghai.”  were  similar 
machines  made  in  China.  Some  had  been  modified  to  suit 
the  smaller  stature  of  the  Chinese  mill  hand. 


The  China  National  Import- 
Export  Corporation,  which  is 
the  Chinese  Governmental 
hody  handling  foreign  trade, 
has  estahlished  offices  in  Berlin 
(Hoteljohannishof,  Berlin  N.4) 
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WATERPROOF  PIECE  GOODS 

Rubber-proofed  Cashmeres,  Indianas,  Ducks,  Drills  etc. 
for  the  Waterproof  trade. 

YZARINE  SUEDE  CLOTH 

In  a  variety  of  shades  for  Shoes,  Handbags  and  all  types 
of  fancy  goods. 

RUBBER  FLOORING 
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In  HangchoNA’  I  had  a  similar  experience.  Some  15 
miles  from  Uiis  picture  post  card  city,  amid  fields  of  green 
stemmed  jute  plants  is  a  new  industry—  gunny  bag  making. 
The  machinery  for  this  factory  was  delivered  from  Britain 
in  1939.  When  taken  from  its  crates  after  the  revolution 
it  was  discovered  that  20  per  cent  of  the  parts  were  rusted 
or  stolen.  Spares  were  made  in  Shanghai  and  in  1950  the 
factory  w«it  into  production.  To  meet  the  demand  for 
sacks  to  store  grain,  chemicals,  and  cement  for  flood  con¬ 
trol,  the  Government  decided  to  expand  the  plant.  The 
embargo  prevented  import  of  machinery.  A  year  after  the 
original  machinery  began  to  operate,  a  set  of  duplicated 
machinery  was  in  motion.  I  went  through  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  of  jute  weaving  and  saw  machines  made  in  Wusih  and 
Shanghai  factories  operating  alongside  those  supplied  by 
Coombe  and  Barbour  of  Leeds,  and  Urquart,  Lindsey  and 


Robertson  of  Dundee.  I  saw  too  an  impressive  area  oi 
steel  frames  and  concrete  flooring  which  the  manager  said 
was  the  start  of  a  third  expansion. 

In  the  old  days,  Shanghai  may  have  been  the  Paris  of 
the  East  to  the  western  trader;  today  it  is  essentially  a 
Chinese  city  Charcoal  burning  buses  are  witness  to  petrel 
shortages  created  by  the  blockade;  but  the  crowded  shops 
and  the  filled  rice  bowls  of  the  factory  workers  witness  a 
more  fundamental  change.  In  the  stores  notices  face  the 
customer  over  the  counter:  “  This  is  a  fixed  price  shop. 
We  do  not  bargain.”  And  when  you  have  made  your  pur¬ 
chase  the  assistant  makes  you  wait  while  she  fills  out  a 
receipt  with  a  row  of  franked  stamps  on  the  reverse.  A 
public  audit  system  in  China  is  a  sign  that  things  really 
have  changed. 


SCOTTISH  ENGINEERING 

AND  THE  COLOMBO  PLAN 

By  John  Sherret 


SCOTTISH  engineers  have  long  been  noted  throughout 
tfie  world.  The  circumstances  which  brought  this 
about  were,  firstly,  that  as  part  (rf  the  British  Isles, 
which  were  leaders  in  the  industrial  revolution,  Scotland 
possessed  a  considerable  body  of  technical  skill,  and, 
secondly,  that  although  actively  engaged  in  engineering 
and  shipbuilding  production  she  was  barely  able  to  support 
a  steadily  increasing  population.  The  result  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  exodus  of  people,  who  settled  abroad  or 
travelled  abroad  in  British  ships  and  thus  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  world  economic  development.  For  her 
size,  Scotland’s  share  in  such  development  has  been  prob¬ 
ably  more  significant  than  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  pattern  is  now  changing.  No  longer  is  emigra¬ 
tion  on  the  former  mass  scale,  although  the  stream  has  not 
completely  dried  up.  It  now,  however,  tends  to  flow  only 
to  Commonwealth  countries.  Conditions  have,  of  course, 
altered  overseas  as  well  as  in  Britain,  and  in  South  and 
South-East  Asia  the  alteration  is  perhaps  most  marked. 
For  present  purposes  the  area  indicated  by  these  terms 
is  that  covered  by  the  Colombo  Plan — tliat  is  the  Indian 
sub-continent,  including  Ceylon,  together  with  Burma, 
Thailand,  Indonesia,  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  In  most  of  these  countries  self- 
government  has  been  regained,  and  their  administratcu's 
are  much  alive  to  the  need  for  economic  development,  a 
need  which  is  urgent  if  the  present  abnormally  low  average 
aimual  income  (and.  therefore,  standard  of  living)  is  to  be 
raised  but  especially  so  if  this  is  to  exceed  the  continued 
growth  in  the  population,  which  is  already  fully  a  quarter 


of  the  world  total.  The  average  annual  inomie  is  about 
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Working  on  the  realistic  assumption  that  poverty  any¬ 
where  is  a  danger  to  prosperity  everywhere,  the  adherents 
to  the  Plan  have  provided,  over  an  initial  6-year  period, 
for  an  increase  in  the  area  under  cultivation  of  13,(^0,000 
acres,  for  an  increase  of  6,0(X),0(X)  tons  in  the  production 
of  food  grains,  and  for  an  increase  of  1,100,000  kilowatts 
in  electricity  generating  capacity. 

As  her  contribution  to  the  finances  of  the  scheme  the 
United  Kingdom  (which  has  only  recently  re-established 
equilibrium  in  her  overseas  payments,  and  has  yet  to  re¬ 
gain  a  surplus  position)  is  to  release  £2S0,0(X),000  of  accu¬ 
mulated  sterling  balances.  In  addition,  she  will  help  in 
the  provision  of  technicians  and  of  training  facilities.  The 
release  can  hardly  fail  to  impose  some  strain  on  the  British 
economy,  but  it  will  also  mean,  roughly,  the  equivalent  in 
exports  directly  connected  with  the  Plan,  which  in  time 
will  assuredly  stimulate  tlie  demand  for  others.  For  the 
whole  range  of  products  needed  British  prices  must,  of. 
course,  be  competitive. 

The  plan  is  an  ambitious  one  and  must  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  both  in  stimulating  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  area  covered  and  in  encouraging  the  trade  of 
the  world.  It  consists  of  land  reclamation  and  irrigation 
projects,  power  station  construction,  port  development, 
the  building  of  roads  and  railways,  and  the  establishment 
of  basic  industries.  Altliough  consumer  goods  are  to  be 
supplied  under  the  scheme,  for  re-sale,  the  principal  de- 
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mand  will  be  for  capital  goods,  and  these  Scotland,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  broader  economic  base  established  in 
recent  years  through  the  development  of  new  and  lighter 
industries,  still  specialises  in  producing. 

Early  in  the  development  of  any  area  come  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  transport,  the  preparation  of  the  land,  and  the 
laying  on  of  water  supplies.  For  transport,  roads  and 
railways  must  be  built,  and  this  first  of  all  implies  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  civil  engineering  concerns  and  then  ctf  the  vehicks 
for  conveyance.  In  the  category  of  civil  engincei  s  Scotland 
is  known  by  such  names  as  Melville,  Dundas  and  Whitson; 
Crawley,  Russell  and  Co.;  A.  A.  Stuart  (C^armyle)  Ltd,; 
and  Sir  Robert  McAlpine  &  Co.,  firms  whose  services 
range  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  development  field. 

In  the  realm  of  transport  a  world-famed  Scottish  name  is 
that  of  the  North  British  Locomotive  Cbmpany,  whose 
products  now  include  large  and  small  steam,  diesel-elec¬ 
tric,  and  diesel  hydraulic  engines,  besides  other  engineer-  y 
inp  products.  The  Albion  Motor  Company  provide  a  I 
range  of  commercial  vehicles,  and  partly  because  of  ex-  , 
tended  demands  from  Asia  are  meanwhile  engaged  in  a 
works  enlargement  scheme. 

The  development  of  water  supplies  or  of  irrigation 
schemes  or  the  provision  of  flood  control  measures  are  of 
major  importance.,  each  according  to  the  characteristics  of  I 
the  particular  area  under  attention.  For  all  purposes  \ 

Glenfield  and  Kennedy  of  Kilmarnock  have  a  woiid  it- 
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putation.  while  pumping  and  other  essential  equipment  is 
supplied  by  such  other  firms  as  G.  and  I.  Weir,  the  Har- 
land  Engineering  Company  of  Alloa,  and  Cockburns  Ltd. 
of  Gla.sgow,  the  last-named  being  specialists  in  valve  pro¬ 
duction. 

For  water  supply  or  drainage  and  for  oil  pipelines  and 
the  many  other  purposes  for  which  tubes  large  or  small  are 
needed  probably  the  outstanding  world  name  is  that  of 
Stewarts  and  Lloyds  Ltd.,  whose  heaqduarters  are  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  while  in  the  field  of  structural  engineering  Scottish 
firms  are  also  of  world  renown.  Bridge-building  and  the 
construction  of  all  types  of  major  factories,  power  sta¬ 
tions,  or  harbour  works  are  the  function  of  companies 
such  as  Sir  William  Arrol  and  Co.;  Redpath,  Brown  and 
Co.;  A.  and  J.  Main;  P.  and  W.  MacLellan  and  the  Col¬ 
ville  Construction  Company.  The  machinery  necessary  for 
the  equi|mient  of  these  and  other  kinds  of  buildings  can 
also  be  readily  obtained  from  long-established  Scottisli 
firms.  Boilers,  forced  draught  systems,  generators,  and 
so  on,  can  be  secured  from  Babcock  and  Wilcox,  Yarrow 
and  Co.,  and  James  Howden  and  Co.,  with  Bruce  Peebles 
L  td.  of  Edinburgh,  a  noted  maker  of  electrical  gear. 

The  British  sugar  machinery  industry  is  largely  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Glasgow  area,  and  includes  firms  such  as 
the  Mirrlees  Watson  Company;  Watson,  Laidlaw  and  Co., 
and  Duncan  Stewart  and  Co.;  while  textile  machinery. 


especially  for  the  jute  industry,  can  be  had  in  a  consider¬ 
able  range  from  the  Dundee  area,  where  Urquhart,  Lindsay 
and  Robertson  Orcher;  l^,  Croll  and  Co.,  and  James  F. 
Low  and  Co.  are  among  the  prominent  undertaking;s. 
Names  of  world  significance  in  the  mining  industry  are 
those  of  Mavor  and  Coulson  and  Anderson,  Boyes  and 
Co.,  while  meikers  of  waggons  of  various  kinds  are  Hurst, 
Nelson  and  Co.  of  Motherwell;  R.  Y.  Pickering  Ltd.,  Coat¬ 
bridge,  and  P.  and  W.  MacLellan,  Glasgow,  together  with 
a  new  and  considerable  addition  in  the  Pressed  Steel  Com¬ 
pany.  of  Linwood,  near  Paisley,  where  a  vehicle  comes  off 
“the  line*’  every  18  minutes. 

Behind  all  or  most  of  these  engineering  undertakings 
are,  of  course,  the  Scottish  iron  and  steel  producers,  who 
do  not  now  export  raw  iron  or  steel  in  the  same  volume  as 
formerly,  but  on  grounds  of  national  policy — that  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  higher  conversion  value  of  their  output — now  in¬ 
creasingly  cater  for  consumers  at  home,  whether  in  the  field 
of  shipbuilding  (of  which  Scotand  is  responsible  for  about 
one-sixth  of  world  activity)  or  of  general  or  specialised 
engineering.  The  main  steel  producer  is  now  Colvilles 
Ltd.,  while  Bairds  and  Scottish  Steel  Ltd.  also  engage  in 
steel  production  and  are  likewise  pig  iron  and  malleable 
iron  makers  Smith  and  McLean  L.td.  supply  large  quan¬ 
tities  steel  sheets,  especially  galvanised  sheets,  to  Eastern 
markets. 


SCOTTISH  SHIPBUILDING 


Scottish  shipbuilding  has  contributed  to  a  large 
extent  to  the  development  of  trade  relations  between 
the  UK  and  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  tl  also  represents  a 
very  important  part  of  the  total  UK  shipbuilding  industry 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  number  of  ships  under  con¬ 
struction  on  the  Qyde  (comprising  the  Glasgow  and 
'  Greenock  shipbuilding  yards)  is  by  far  the  greatest  com¬ 
pared  with  other  shipbuilding  centres  of  Great  Britain. 
In  addition  to  the  Clyde,  important  shipbuilding  areas  in 
Scotland  are  Aberdeen.  Leith  and  Dundee.  According  to 
the  latest  Lloyd’s  Register  Shipbuilding  Returns,  Scottish 
shipyards  had  the  following  work  in  hand  on  the  30th 
September  1952;  Glasgow.  76  ships  of  504,972  tons  gr.; 
Greenock.  31  ships  of  229,897  tons  gr.;  Aberdeen,  20  of 
31,471  tons  gr.;  Leith.  14  ships  of  36.707  tons  gr.;  and 
Dundee.  7  ships  of  52,160  tons  gr. 

The  shipbuilding  industry’s  contribution  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  economic  relations  with  Asia  is  a  two-fold 
cne.  It  supplies  ships  carrying  passengers  and  cargoes  for 
the  well-known  shippmg  lines  plying  between  this  country 
and  the  East  and  it  also  supplies  ships  to  the  growing  mer¬ 
chant  navies  of  the  Asian  countries.  Only  last  month  a 


launching  ceremony  of  the  twin-screw  suction  dredger 
Salween,  which  the  Paisley  firm  of  Fleming  and  Ferguson 
have  built  for  the  merchant  marine  department  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma,  took  place.  The 
Salween  was  specially  designed  for  deepening  and  main¬ 
taining  the  navigable  channels  of  the  Tenasserim  ports. 


The  Salween  being  launched  at  Paisley 
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SCOTCH  WHISKY 

By  Philip  Gee 


SCOTCH  Whisky  exports  are  continuing  to  rise  as  an 
increasing  quantity  ot  whisky  reacnes  maturity  and 
countries  in  the  bar  hast  and  baciUc  are  sharing  in  tne 
larger  amount  becoming  available. 

However  much  tlie  bcoich  Whisky  drinker  in  the  East 
is  rationed,  he  can  at  least  console  himself  with  the 
thought  that  there  has  been  no  increase  whatsoever  in  the 
amount  allocated  for  the  home  market  in  Great  Britain. 
This  is  still  only  2,600,000  proof  gallons  a  year  and  carries 
the  crushing  tax  of  £10  10s.  lOd.  a  gallon  or  £1  4s.  7d.  a 
bottle. 

Last  year’s  exports  totalled  10.626,948  proof  gallons, 
or  all  but  a  million  gallons  more  than  the  previous  year. 
The  U.S.A.,  which  takes  iwo-thirds  of  Scotch  exports,  ab¬ 
sorbed  nearly  half  of  the  extra  million  gallons,  but  most 
countries  had  their  share  of  the  increase.  The  industry  is 
of  course  adhering  to  the  Government  request  to  increase 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  allowing  so  much  of  the 
increase  to  go  there  and  it  does  not  imply  any  disregard  of 
the  consumer  needs  of  other  countries. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  Scotch  Whisky 
exports  reached  their  highest  ever  rate  when  5,700,000  gal¬ 
lons  were  shipped  abroad  earning  £16.200,000.  These  are 
most  satisfactory  figures  for  they  represent  an  increase  of 
800,000  gallons  in  quantity  and  of  £3,000,000  in  earnings 
over  the  same  period  for  1951.  They  mean  too  that  ex¬ 
ports  are  now  at  the  rate  of  1 1 ,400,000  gallons  a  year,  well 
in  excess  of  the  export  target  of  10,350,000  gallons. 

How  then  have  Eastern  markets  fared?  India  last  year 
took  148.000  gallons  in  contrast  with  only  126.000  in  the 
previous  year,  but  Pakistan  was  down  some  10,000  gallons 
to  16,000.  Elsewhere  the  story  is  one  of  increase.  Singa¬ 
pore  imported  51,100  gallons  as  against  47,600.  Malaya 
was  up  to  45,000.  Ceylon  was  constant  at  22,000  gallons. 
North  Borneo  was  up  1,000  gallons  to  7,300  and  Hong 
Kong  was  up  nearly  6,000  gallons  to  55,000. 


Although  whisky  drinking  is  becoming  very  chic  in 
France,  French  Indo-China  still  only  takes  about  1,000 
gallons  a  year  or  about  the  same  quantity  as  French  posses¬ 
sions  in  India.  China  now  imports  only  152  gallons,  and 
the  Soviet  Republic  178  gallons — much  less  even  than  the 
tiny  republic  of  Andorra  in  Europe  which  alone  bought  310 
gallons.  Japan,  however,  has  more  than  doubled  its  im¬ 
ports  and  last  year  bought  46,800  gallons  as  against  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  22,6(X).  Incidentally,  war-torn  Korea  is 
solaced  with  some  500  gallons  of  Scotch  whisky,  but  thU  is 
independent  of  any  amounts  which  N.A.A.F.I.  may  im¬ 
port  for  British  troops. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  liking  has  grown  for  Scotch 
Whisky  and  last  year  some  55,000  gallons  were  imported 
as  against  only  40.(XXJ  in  the  previous  year.  Apparently 
islanders  have  a  deep  appreciation  of  Scotch  Whisky  for 
Fiji  drank  nearly  9,000  gallons  last  year,  Hawaii  about 
If  .000,  Java  and  Madura  just  under  9.000. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  both  had  to  cut  their 
imports  of  Scotch  Whisky  this  year  owing  to  their  financial 
situations,  and  the  whisky  which  was  earmarked  for  those 
markets  has  had  to  be  diverted  elsewhere.  ' 

In  February,  the  rise  in  price  of  5d.  a  bottle  f.o.b., 
due  to  increased  costs  was  announced  and  it  is  now  costing 
three  times  as  much  to  lay  down  new  Scotch  Whisky  as  it 
cost  to  lay  down  whisky  which  is  at  present  being  sold  for 
assumption.  '  ,This  rise  of  5d.  a  bottle,  or  .Ss.  a  case  of 
dozen  bottles,  was  only  made  after  much  thought  and  with 
great  regret,  and  brings  the  f.o.b.  price  for  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  up  to  £4  a  case — still  a  very  modest  price  for  the 
world’s  finest  drink,  but  one  which  is  usually  altered  out 
ot  all  recognition  by  the  activities  of  the  tax  collector  who 
has  found  in  the  whisky  drinkei  a  milch-cow  for  Govern¬ 
ment  revenue. 


THE 
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Far  East  &  USA;  Far  East  &  Africa 


AMERICAN  AND  ORIENTAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Philippines,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  japan,  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  returning  to  Canada 
and  U.S. A.  via  Suez  Canal. 


ORIENTAL  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  passengers  and  cargo  from  Japan.  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong,  Philippines,  Borneo,  Saigon.  Bangkok  and  Malaya  to  Mauritius,  Reunion, 
East  and  South  African  Ports  and  vice  versa. 


ANDREW  WEIR  SHIPPING  A  TRADING  CO.  LTD., 

BALTIC  EXCHANGE  BUILDING,  21,  BURY  STREET.  E.C.3 
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U.K.  Biscuit  Exports 
to  Asia  and  the  Pacific 


The  biscuits  to  try 
-  and  then  at  trays 
buy! 


biscuits  are!  Light,  appetising  and  packed  full  of 
goodness.  Lavish  with  flavour,  they’re  superbly  baked. 
Your  family  will  make  quick  work  of  them.  You 

will  too !  So  satisfy  your  taste  for  better  biscuits 
and  treat  yourself  to  a  tin  to-day. 

MCVitie 
&  Price 

M‘VITIE  &  PRICE  1.TI)  •  EDINBURGH  •  LONDON  •  MANCHESTER 

Makers  of  Finest  (Jnalitjj  JTisenits 


By  a  Svecial  Correspondent 

SOUTH-EAST  Asia  and  the  Pacihc  represent  an  im¬ 
portant  and  traditional  market  for  Britain’s  biscuit 
industry.  The  high  quality  of  products  of  this  industry 
established  a  good  market  in  this  region  well  before  the 
First  World  War,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  achievement  that 
after  the  Second  World  War  the  industry  was  able  to  re¬ 
sume  exports  on  a  large  scale.  The  following  table  shows 
the  volume  of  Britain’s  biscuit  exports  to  this  region  for 
the  years  1948  to  1951: 


1948 

1949 

1950 

19SI 

(in 

tons) 

Afghanistan 

36 

4 

— 

— 

Australia 

60 

87 

78 

256 

British  North  Borneo 

33 

32 

33 

102 

Burma 

338 

192 

213 

430 

Ceylon 

355 

148 

325 

509 

China 

— 

— 

— 

6 

Federated  Malay  States 

1,512 

1  474 

1,633 

2,733 

Hong  Kong 

292 

560 

326 

543 

India 

1,556 

1,512 

75 

195 

Indonesia 

— 

— 

2 

44 

Japan 

— 

4 

31 

57 

New  Zealand 

— 

15 

20 

88 

Pakistan 

118 

314 

354 

361 

Philippines 

140 

68 

28 

83 

Thailand 

113 

11 

78 

225 

The  industry  deplores  the  fact  that  during  the  past  j 
two  years  the  Indian  market  has  been  practically  closed,  as  | 
no  import  licences  have  been  issued.  The  products  of 
Britain’s  biscuit  industry  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  , 
India,  and  a  number  of  Indian  businesmen  during  their  stay 
in  the  UK  recently  visited  biscut  factories  in  this  country 

and  expressed  regret  at  not  being  able  to  place  orders  due 
to  the  licensing  position.  The  British  industry  hopes  that ' 
the  Indian  Government,  as  a  sign  of  good  will,  may  issue  I 
at  least  limited  licences,  whereby,  as  one  executive  of  this 
industry  pointed  out  to  your  correspondent,  even  if  an 
import  duty  would  be  imposed,  British  biscuits  would  have 
a  sale  and  India’s  revenue  would  benefit,  without  endanger¬ 
ing  the  indigenous  industry.  Exports  of  biscuits  to  Paki¬ 
stan  continue  to  increase,  and  the  value  of  these  exports 
reached  £93,219  during  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year 
as  against  £73,379  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1951. 

Since  1950  Malaya  has  been  the  main  market  in  South- 
East  Asia,  but  a  certain  contraction  of  imports  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  rubber.  But  the 
trade  is  still  at  a  high  level,  and  exports  to  Malay* 
amounted  to  the  value  of  £656,692  during  the  first  ei^t  i 
months  of  1952  as  against  £344,353  and  £706,460  during 
the  corresponding  periods  of  1950  and  1951  respectively. 
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33 

43 
95 

44 

57 
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rhe  higli  quality,  the  non-deterioration  under  the  climatic 
innueiices  ot  tne  East,  and  the  tastetul  packing  have  estab- 
lisueu  a  high  reputation  tor  British  biscuits  in  that  area. 

The  Philippines,  although  not  yet  a  ver>'  big  market, 
are  an  imporiaiu  source  ot  aoliars.  Imports  are  limited  on 
a  quota  oasis,  and  there  is  great  competition  between  a 
long  list  of  semi-luxury  goods  for  the  foreign  currency 
made  available  for  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
Japan  the  quota  of  currency  available  for  imports  erf  bis¬ 
cuits  is  small,  and  the  population  is  accustomed  to  con¬ 
sume  rather  low  quality  products  of  the  indigenous  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  other  countries  of  South-East  Asia,  namely  Ceylon, 
Burma,  British  North  Borneo,  Thailand  and  Indonesia,  in¬ 
creased  their  imports  of  British  biscuits  in  1951  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1950.  The  possibility  of  developing  these  mar¬ 
kets  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  price  of  rubber 
and  tin  obtained  by  these  countries.  In  the  case  of  Thai¬ 
land  the  continuance  of  the  seller’s  market  for  rice  creates 
good  prospects  for  British  exporters.  The  British  industry 
Iwpes  that  the  Governments  of  iliese  countries  will  find  it 
possible  in  future  to  issue  import  licences  on  a  long  term 
basis  which  would  benefit  not  only  the  exporting  industry 
(making  it  easier  to  draw  up  production  plans)  but  also  the 
importers  of  these  goods  in  South-East  Asia,  by  giving  them 
an  opportunity  of  ordering  the  most  suitable  products  for 
their  market  instead  of  being  compelled  to  buy  only  goods 
available  from  stock  or  on  short-delivery  terms. 
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‘British  Biscuits  at  their  Best 
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An  •xcclicnt  s•l•ction 
of  swoot,  fancy  biscuits 
and  wafars. 


Huntleii 
&  f^lmers 

famous  for  quality 
for  over  a  century 
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0»e  of  the  choice  biscuit  assortments 
made  by 

MACFARLANE,  LANG  &  CO.,  LTD., 

LONDON  &  GLASGOW. 


HUNTLEY  it  PALMERS  LIMITED 
READING  AND  LONDON  ENGLAND 
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BRITISH  LUMA  CO-OPERATIVE 
ELECTRIC  LAMP  SOCIETY  LTD. 
Hardgatc  Road,  Glasgow,  S.W.l,  Scotland 

Telephone:  Glasgow,  Govan  2161 12 
Telegrams:  "BRILUM”  Glasgow,  Scotland 

U.  C.  Electric  Lamps  and 
Fluorescent  Lighting 

THE  DISTILLERS  COMPANY  LI  D 
Ibrphichcn  St.  Edinburgh 
Cables:  “  Distillers,  Edinburgh  " 

Manufacturers  of  Yeast  for  Baking 
and  Medicinal  Purposes 

S.  IIOULBERG  A/S 
Kodbyen,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 
Cables :  Skinehoul 

Manufactifrers  of  Canned  Meats  and  Meat 
Products  since  i&89.  Exporters  of  Cheese. 
Butter  and  CanneJ  Fish. 


ARGYLE  CYCLES  LIMITED  ]  ELECTRIC  MEI  ER  CO. 

Parnell  Street.  Glasgow,  C.4.  j  Castor  Road.  Brixham,  England 


'mportant 

for 

Business  Men... 

interested  in  trade 
with  Asia  and  the 
Pacific; 

ASIA  REPORT,  the  monthly  intelli¬ 
gence  report  on  trade  and  economic 
activities  in'  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
(including  Australia),  prepared  by  our 
expert  research  staff  and  incorporating 
up-to-the-minute  information  from 
our  overseas  correspondents. 

ASIA  REPORT  b  now  being  publish¬ 
ed  in  a  new,  enlarged  form. 

Annual  subscription :  £2-2-0 

Write  for  specimen  copy  to  : 

ASIA  REPORT,  Astern  World  Ltd., 
45,  Dorset  Street,  London,  W.l. 


Telegrams :  “  Undefeated,"  Glasgow. 
Telephone :  Douglas  791112. 

Manufacturort  of  **  Argyle*'  Pedal  Cycles 


Export  enquiries  welcomed  for  recon¬ 
ditioned  Quarterly  and  Prepayment 
meters.  Immediate  delivery 


.A/S  VEJLE  ALBUMINFABRIK 
(The  Vcjle  Albumen  Factory,  Ltd.) 
Vcjlc,  Denmark. 

Cables :  “  Danalbumin  " 

Exporters  of  Blood  Albumen 

J.  &  R.  HOWIE,  LTD. 
Hurlford  Works.  Kilmarnock 
Cables:  "Howie,  Hurlford" 

Manufacturers  of  Sanitary  Fireclay 
and  Drainage  Materials 

E  P  A  TRADING  LTD. 

140,  Park  Lane  London,  W.l. 
Cables  :  "  Epatra,  London.’’ 

Textile  Converters 


G.  &  L.  BEIJER 
Import  &  Export  A/B 
P.O.  Box  16043,  Stockholm  16,  Sweden. 
Cables  :  Bcijcr 

Exporters  of  Wallboard,  Timber,  Tools, 
Machines,  General  Merchandise, 
Household  Articles  etc. 
Importers  of  Coal  &  Coke,  Metals, 
Iron,  Chemicals,  Textiles  etc. 


THE  PORT  OF  LONDON 
AUTHORITY 

A  Selj-ffoverning  Public  Trust  for  Public  Service 

London — the  Premier  Port  of  the 
Empire  —  equipped  for  all  types 
of  ships  and  cargoes 

For  full  particulars  appljr; 

THE  GENERAL  MANAGER 

PORT  OF  LONDON  AUTHORITY,  LONDON,  E.C.3 
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Left :  A  625  h.p.  Diesel  Electric 
Locomotive  built  for  Shunting 
and  Feight  duties  in  conjunction 
with  The  General  Electric  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  England  for  Ceylon 
Government  Railways.  Gauge 
5  ft.  6  ins. 


he  glorious  heritage  of  almost  120  years  of  unbroken  tradition 
I  I  in  the  building  of  Locomotives;  the  skill  of  the  designer  and  the 

craftsman;  the  progressive  spirit  which  keeps 
abreast  with  every  modern  development — all  these  have  contributed 
to  the  reputation  which  stands  behind 
every  North  British  Locomotive.  Almost 
28,000  North  British  Steam,  Electric  and 
Diesel  Locomotives  have  been  supplied 
to  the  Principal  Railways  of  the  world. 


Right;  A (W.G.)  Class  Locomotive 
with  Dynamometer  Test  Train 
about  to  leave  Manimound 
Station,  G.I.P.  Railway. 
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P)HOSPHORUS  is  an  element 
essential  to  life,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable.  Though  it  occurs  abundantly 
in  the  form  of  natural  phosphates,  these 
can  be  absorbed  by  plants  only  with 
difficulty.  They  must  first  be  converted 
into  soluble  fertilizers  such  as  super¬ 
phosphate,  which  are  then  absorbed 
easily.  This  conversion  is  one  of 
chemistry's  greatest  contributions  to  agri¬ 
culture.  Phosphorus,  which  is  never 
found  free  in  nature,  is  obtained  mainly 
from  the  mineral  apatite — a  compound 
of  phosphorus  and  calcium  that  is  found 
in  many  countries,  but  principally  ^ 
in  the  U.S. A.,  Russia  and  North 
Africa.  Other  valuable  sources  f  I 
are  animal  bones  and  basic  slag  122 
— a  by-product  of  steel  making. 


The  element  exists  in  several  forms,  the 
two  most  important  being  “yellow” 
phosphorus,  a  white,  wax-like  poisonous 
solid  that  catches  fire  when  exposed  to 
air,  and  “  red  ”  phosphorus,  a  non- 
poisonous  powder  used  in  the  striking 
compound  on  safety-match  boxes.  Com¬ 
pounds  of  phosphorus  are  used  in 
medicine  and  for  purposes  as  different  as 
water  softening  and  the  rust-proofing 
of  steel. 

In  addition  to  using  small  quantities  of 
the  element  in  making  phosphor  bronze, 
an  important  heavy-duty  alloy,  l.C.l. 

uses  more  than  70,000  tons  of 
'  phosphate  rock  every  year 

'  1_  1  in  producing  “  Concentrated 
Complete  Fertilizers  ”  for 
^  agriculture. 
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